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er treaty power, has undertaken to consummate a 
Post-Office Stupidities. | you on which the people of the United 
We have not had lately many occasions to | States nor their direct representatives haye 
applaud the sayings or doings of General not been in any way consulted, and in which he 
Benjamin Butler, but he recently made a point | has assumed ‘to dispose of the people’s money 
in the House of Representatives of great im- | without reference to the only branch of the 
portance, and to which public attention cannot | National Legislature to which the Constitution 
be too strongly directed. It was apropos ot the | assigns the power of originating disburse- 
purchase of St. Thomas, in which the Secre- | ments of the National Treasure. 
tary of State, through the exercise of the! General Butler said, ‘If the President and 
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Senate, by a Treaty of Reciprocity, can alter 
our Revenue Laws, and this House has no 
control over their action, then they have got 
full control of the revenues of the country, 
and when they get control of the. spending 
and raising of money, I think it is time for us 
to go home.” 

Leaving aside the usurpations of the State 
Department in the Walrussia and St. Thomas 
business, of which we have already spoken, 
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we find the very thing which General Butler 
has hypothetically condemned in our recent 
Postal Convention with Great Britain.* Now, 
since October 1st any book or sample packet 
of merchandise can be forwarded from 
any part of Great Britain to any part 
of the United States, so that it ‘‘does not 
exceed two feet in length and one foot in 
breadth and depth,” for six cents for each four 
ounces or fractions of four ounces. A printed 
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ORS AND HIS FRIENDS, UPON 
(ANE SCENE AT THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, ON THE MORNING OF JAN. 14TH—SECEKETARY STANTON RECEIVING THE CONGRATOL \TICNS OF THE SsEvAT . 
HIS REINSTALLATION TO THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF Win.—see Pace 307. 
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invoice of book-packets or samples may be 

affixed, and the names of the publisher or 

merchant who sends them, as well as of the 

person to whom they are addressed, may be 
ibed in writing. 

“Now, by the Postal Laws of the United 
States, the weight of book-packages sent by 
mail within the States must not exceed four 
pounds ; if it does it is charged postage at let- 
ter rates. It is charged at the same letter 
rates if there be any writing upon the envelope 
except the address of the person to whom it is 
sent. Thus, a package which might weigh 
twenty pounds may, under the new conven- 
tion, be sent from London to New York for 
$4.80; while under our present postal law it 
would cost $19.20 to send it from New York 
to Newark. A resident of Omaha or San 
Francisco car. thus buy and receive from Lon- 
don a Latham’s Johnson’s English Dictionary, 
weighing ten pounds, for about one-half what 
a Webster's Dictionary sent ‘rom Springfield 
would cost him! 

‘‘Again, our custom officers are not per- 
mitted to examine parcels received from Eng- 
land, although they may examine thosé sent 
abroad. By the terms cf the convention, also, 
‘no charges whatever shall be levied in the 
country in which international newspaper , 
book-packets and patterns, or samples of mer- 
chandise are delivered.’ It is easy, therefore, 
to drive a profitable free-trade in dutiable 
articles, One boot may be sent across the 
Atlantic as a sample by this mail, and its mate 
by the next. Pattern horse-shoes may be 
sent, as they actually have been, and at less 
cost than it they paid regular freight, charges 
and duty added. And these are to be deliv- 
ered at their destination free of charge.” 

There are people who believe in ‘Free 
Trade,” and we notice that the p.ople to be 
benefited by it always advocate it, and in nine 
cases out of ten they are foreigners estab- 
lished in this country in the interest of foreign 
manufacturers. Now we may submit to legis- 
lation in their behalf, if we can have an equal 
chance with them ; but when the discrimina- 
tion is absoiutely against u-, and that through 
the action or stupidity of our own Govern- 
ment, we hope we are entitled, being only 
American citizens, to utter a single word of 
complaint and protest. . 


— 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 











NOTICE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


In accordance with our purpose of render- 
ing the columns of this paper a means of introducing 
to the public original works of the celebrated authors 
of the day, we have concluded our negotiations with the 
popular writer, Captain Mayne Reid, thqresult of which 
we announce in the following correspondence: 


Betitevve Court, Newport, Dec. 25th, 1867. 

Sm—Your proposal to me to write a novel for Fnanx 
Lestic’s InLusTRaATED NEWSPAPER been received, 
The very liberal terms offered, as also the high charac- 
ter ot your journal, tempt me to acceptance; but I must 
ask you to grant me a few days for consideration 
weetner my present engagements will allow me suffi- 
cient time tor the proper execution of the work. 

? Yours very obediently, 


MAYNE REID, 
Frank Leslie, Esq. 


New Year's Day, 1868, 
Srn—I have duly considered your , and find 
het 9% Ss say power So comme & pleasure in 
doing 80; and shail use my best endeavor to tell you s 
story of modern life that not be without interest, 


Very o tly ¥ 
MAYNE REID, 

Frank Leslie, Esq. 

Within the present month, therefore, we shall com- 
mence the publication of an original novel of modern 
society, by Captain Mayne Reid, entitled, “THE 
CHILD WIFE; A TALE OF TWO WORLDS.” In ap 
propriating the sum of ten thousand dollars to the pur- 
chase of the copyright of this work, we have full confi- 
dence in the popular appreciation of merit, intense in- 
terest, and originality in literary productions. In our 
next issue we shall publish a biographical sketch and 
portrait of the author. 








Special Notice. 

Within the present month, and simullaneously 
with the publication of the opening chapters 
of Captain Mayne Reid's novel, ‘‘Tae Camp 
Wirz,” we shall publish, as a supplement 
to Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
a Maowiricent Cotorep EnGravina, en- 
titled ‘‘Tue Fisuenman’s Paws.” This 
beautiful creation of the engraver’s art, repro- 
ducing inlife-tints the original painting by Hill, 
was execuled in England expressly for this 
paper, by William Dickes, of London. It 
represents a fisherman's wife, standing upon 
a rock-bound shore, with her golden-haired 
child in her arms, awaiting the return of 
her husband from his perilous labor on the 
sea. This splendid engraving has been pro- 
cured at great expense, and the American 
public will acknowledge that it is superior to 
any worle of the kind ever introduced inlo 
this country. As but a limited number have 
been prepared, we would suggest that our 


patrons send in thelr orders for the issue in 
question as soon as possible. The price of 
the newspaper and engraving will be twenty- 
five cents, the cost of the engraving alone 
exceeding that amount. Due notice will be 
given of the date of publication. 








General Grant and the President. 

Genera. Grant has established another claim 
on the respect of his countrymen, and added 
to the confidence previously reposed in his 
discretion and judgment, in not allowing him- 
self to be used as a cat’s-paw in pulling chest- 
nuts out of the fire for the benefit of Mr. 
Andrew Johnson. The President had a right 
to suspend Mr. Stanton, and to ask any one to 
occupy the post of Secretary of War until it 
was known that the Senate would or would 
not concur in the act. With exceptional good 
sense, he asked General Grant to take the 
position, which the General, to the great satis- 
faction of the country, did, the action 
of the Senate. That action reinstated Mr. 
Stanton, in virtue of the same law under which 
Mr. Johnson suspended him. Of course 
General Grant obeyed the law in the latter 
case, as he had recognized it in the former. 
If the President hoped or expected, as it 
now appears he did, that General Grant would 
undertake to fight out his unseemly battle 
with the Representatives of, the people, in his 
own person, before the Supreme Court, the 
President has now discovered his mistake. 
He has failed to obtain, ever so indirectly, the 
support or prestige of General Grant’s great 
name. The President having availed himself 
of one part of a law, cannot with decency 
undertake to nullify the other part. In any 
case, he is bound by it in letter, as he ought to 
be in spirit, and in all its parts. If one-half of 
what appears in the newspapers as regards his 
purposes be realized, the nation will tegret that 
the project of impeachment was not carried out, 
and be quite ready to applaud its revival and 
swift execution. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Stanton finds it 
pleasant to remain in the Cabinet, nor that he 
desires to do so ; but there may be other con- 
siderations which, in his judgment and that of 
the Senate, by whose “‘ advice and consent” he 
was appointed, may make it his duty to remain. 
Among these may be the intention of ascer- 
taining whether the President really proposes 
to attempt a coup d'etat, and undertake to over- 
ride and nullify the laws. While we are settling 
important issues, we may, perhaps, as well 
ascertain if the Executive is capable, under 
any pretext or on any ground, of commit- 
ting overt treason. Should such an attempt 
be made, it may not be too late to retrieve our 
Jost opportunity of punishing treason and 
making ‘treason odious” by an example 
more conspicuous than was ever before deemed 
possible. 
Generals Grant and Meade deserve the grati- 
tude of the nation for their strict and conscien- 
tious adherence to the laws, and in calmly and 
quietly abstaining from abetting the President 
in his schemes of protracting turmoil and dis- 
organization. 


Charity in Chicago. 
Cuzrcaco still aims to surpass all other Amer- 
ican’ cities in the extravagance of its enter- 
commercial, political and social. Every- 
thing there takes the superlative form. The 
last sensation is a grand Charity Ball at the 
House. The journals of Chicago are 
full of vivid descriptions of the splendid pre- 
parations making for this gorgeous affair. One 





tive of the scene, the costliness 
and variety of the decorations, and the gene- 
ral lavishness of outlay in every department 
of luxury, concludes by asserting that never 
before in this country was anything of the 
kind ‘projected upon so stupendous a scale ; 
yet the object for which it is got up is a most 
worthy one, and should be universally appre- 
ciated.” 

The object is charity—to supply the needs 
of the suffering poor of Chicago. It is un- 
doubtedly a worthy one, and ought to be ap- 
preciated and But is all this 
‘‘ stupendous magnificence ” of festivity neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose? Might not 
the money spent upon all these costly glories 
of a night of pleasure be better applied if ap- 
plied directly to the worthy objects they are 
indirectly intended to benefit? The amount 
thrown away, so to speak, upon carpeting, and 
upholstery, and chandeliers, and scenic deco- 
rations, and flowers, and music, and feasting, 
would go far to relieve the necessities of those 
for whose benefit this gorgeous festival is sup- 
posed to be gotten up, but who are to share in 
none of its splendors. 

It may be charity to appropriate what is left, 
after all these delights are paid for, to the poor, 
but to the philosophic mind, it looks much 
more like vanity and Pharisaism. A single 
contribution from each patron, each 
spruce cavalier, and each shining bellesof this 
grand ball, would have proved a much 
ier, easier, more effectual, and truer charity. 





of them, after telling in detail of the prospec. | PY 


Avother Indian War Brewing. 

Woeall know what is the cost of an Indian 
war, even with the most insignificant tribe, 
and at our doors. An Indian war offers con- 
tractors, favorites, and Government swindlers 
generally, a rich booty. Well, in addition to 
the original cost of the icebergs and polar 
bears of Alaska, the annual cost of keeping up 
& garrison and government, of establishing 
harbors, and erecting light-houses and fortifi- 
cations, we are now likely to have the proba- 
bly quadruple cost of all of these entailed 
upon us by a war with the wretched natives of 
that hospitable and productive region. We 
have a quarrel already established with them. 
It is alleged they attempted to blow up the 
powder magazine at Sitka, when they were 
fired on and one of them wounded. They de- 
manded compensation for the injary, which 
was refused, when they ret red to their vil- 
lage and raised the English flag over it. Gen- 
eral Davis threatened to bombard their town, 
unless they hauled it down, which they did. 
The telegraph adds : 

** Since the occurrence of the affair, the Indians 
have seemed discontented, and an outbreak is 
feared.” 

The Russian inhabitants, either not liking 
our association, or distrusting our ability to 
protect them, are fast leaving. Nearly a 
thousand, we are told, have left in Russian 
ships. 








Is Brooklyn a City or Suburb? 


Brooxuyn folks don’t like you to call their 
city a suburb, but they still continue to be 
suburban in their ways and habits of life, pri- 
vate and public. It is suburban to let the 
market-farmers pass through their streets to 
New York, and then to follow after them to 
Fulton market for their provisions. It is 
suburban to depend upon the Metropolis for 
their police, for their amusements, for their 
apparel, for their butcher's meat, for their 
opinions, and to a great extent for their in- 
habitants. It is suburban to let their servant- 
maids sweep the highways, and to have the 
street dirt gathered by the farmers’ wagons at 
their convenience. It is suburban to decorate 
the sidewalks with garbage barrels, and allow 
small boys to scatter their contents, or larger 
children to kick them over by way of amuse- 
ment. It is suburban, or at all events it is 
stupid, to cry out against such improvements 
as the’ Nicholson pavement, and prefer cobble- 
stones ; to jam people to suffocation in street 
cars and complain of poverty and want of 
patronage ; to placard ‘‘Goods at New York 
Prices ” on their store-fronts ; to do a hundred 
or more equally foolish things unbecoming a 
real city. When these are remedied, and 
Brooklyn begins to think, speak, act and live 
somewhat ‘‘on its own hook,” New Yorkers 
and others will cease to call it a suburb. 








Ogdensburg and its Founders. 


Tux Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal has an article 
nearly three columns long, full of classical and 
miscellaneous learning, to show why that vil- 
lage, which is about to be raised to the dignity 
of a city, should no longer bear its present 
name. 

Among a mass of matter about the origin 
and meaning of names from the days ot the 
Egyptians down to those of the American 
Indian, there is one fair hit made with regard 
to the name Ogdensburg. The writer says, 
that the founder of the place, one Samuel 
Ogden, showed his appreciation of the village 

carefully keeping away from it, and in 
1808 sold out the entire place to David Parish 
for $8,000. 

He further says that the Ogden family have 
never lived in the village, and that, although 
very wealthy, the contributions of this family 
to the village would not suffice to keep one 
street-lamp burning a single night. 

He concludes by proposing two names for 
the prospective city—namely, St. Lawrence 
and Samawaga, , 

For the sake of local color, let it be Sama- 
waga. 


Middle-Class Education in England. 

TuEre has been for some time a growing 
and laudable ambition among the so-called 
middle-classes in England to enjoy the privi- 
lege of a liberal education for their children, 
such as the aristocracy and wealthier com- 
moners can obtain at the schools of Eton, 
Rugby and Harrow, and at the universities. 
A number of plans have been proposed to this 
end, and not long since a partial experiment 
was made by a Mr. Woodland, in the formation 
ofa cheap boarding-school, conducted upon the 
collegiate system, and called St. Nicholas 
College, in Sussex. The success of this estab- 
lishment has encouraged other philanthropic 
gentlemen to enlarge and improve upon the 
scheme, and a meeting was recently held in 
Manchester, for the purpose of exciting a still 
more general interest in the question. 

At this meeting it was stated that the 











systems hitherto tried of providing a liberal 





education for the poorer middle-classes were 
none of them found sufficient. What was 
wanted was a boarding-school open to all 
parts of the country, and free from claims 
of any sort. 

Such a school was about to be started at 
Denstone, and twelve thousand pounds had 
already been collected to aid its establishment, 
by private subscription. The whole sum 
needed would be about forty thousand pounds. 

Sir Percival Heywood, who was a promi- 
nent speaker on the occasion, said that ‘‘ their 
building would be begun early in spring, and 
its extent would depend on the support re- 
ceived ; when that institation was completed, 
they were pledged to establish a boarding- 
school which should board and educate one 
thousand boys of the lower middle-classes at 
about fourteen pounds a year.” 

The chief objection urged against the popu 
larity of this scheme was that this school and 
its congeners were to be the Church of Eng- 
land Schools, while a larger number of the 
lower middle-classes were dissenters and mem- 
bers of other congregations. This was of 
course denied, and the unsectarian character 
of the proposed schools maintained at this 
meeting ; but it is noticeabie that those speakers 
who most loudly asserted the liberal re- 
ligious polity of the scheme were magnates 
of the Church of England, with the Dean of 
Manchester at their head. 

The real root of the difficulty, after all, lies 
probably in the unhappy and unnatural law of 
class distinction; the absurdity of dividing 
citizens by arbitrary lines of caste, and at- 
tempting to segregate certain portions of the 
people, not alone politically, but even with re. 
gard to their opportunities for educational 
enlightenment. 

What they really want in England is not a 
new school or series of schools for the ‘‘ mid- 
die-class,” nor for any other “class,” but 
schools equally open to all classes—to the 
children of the whole people. In other words, 
they need asystem of genuine Public Schools, 
such as we have in this country. 








Late letters from Europe bring us a large batch 
of what may be called “Art Intelligence.” @Ve 
learn, first, that Mr. Whistler, of Baltimore, who 
occupied so much space in the American Fine Art 
Gallery, in the recent Exposition in Paris, and who 
astonished everybody with his etchings and paint- 
ings (?) has been expelled from the “ Burlington 
Fine Arts Club,” for reasons not yet made public. 
We learn, also, that Page’s picture of “ Farragut 
Lashed to the Masthead of his Flagship, in the 
attack on Mobile,” has been purchased by the 
Emperor of Russia for $20,000; Meissonier’s pic- 
ture of ‘‘Napoleon in 1814,” which figured in the 
late exhibition, has been sold for $20,000. A collec- 
tion of paintings by Gustave Doré, are on exhibi- 
tion at Egyptian Hall, London, prior to coming to 
this country. Rumor says they have been purchas- 
ed, at a very heavy sum, by a gentleman of Cincin- 
nati. The chief pictures are three, ‘‘ Jephtigah’s 
Daughter,” a grand and solemn tragedy ; ‘Dante 
Meeting Ugolino in the Frozen Circle,” a wondrous 
creation, more than realizing the conception of 
the great poet; and “Life at Baden-Baden ; or, 
Le Tapis-Vert,” an immense picture, full of life 
and power, and telling its own story : it is marvel- 
ously real, The first of these paintings shows the 
faculty with which M. Doré is endowed, enabling 
him to reproduce with telling effect one of the 
most touching records of the remote past. The 
second illustrates the facility with which he seizes 
upon the vague spectres of imagination, and 
brings them in their wild and weird aspect before 
the eye as tangible realities, The third illustrates 
his capacity for representing actual scenes in the 
life of his generation, with that admixture of 
satire whieh, in view of their dubious character, 
the moralist approves, No one who sees these 
paintings will hesitate to say that M. Doré is the 
master of the nineteenth century, for certainly 
no other is so marked by originality of design and 
boldness, not to say audacity, of execution. 


Mr. Wet1s, special Commissioner of the Rey. 
enue, favors a rate of taxation that would give 


would attempt to carry on the Government without a 
slight in its favor. If expectation be verified 


to a deliberate imposition c= >= of ——— me 
|, at a time ev 

; in dy — by FS to soaiatate’! its ex- 

istence.” 

Botwer accomplishes his voluminous produc- 
tions in about three hours a day, usually from ten 
until one, and seldom later, writing all with his 
own hand. Composition was at first very labori- 
ous to him, but he gave himself seduously to mas- 
tering its difficulties, and is said to have rewritten 
some of his briefer productions eight or nine 
times before publication. He now writes very 
rapidly, averaging, it is said, twenty octavo pages 
aday. He says of himeelf, in a letter to a friend ; 
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“T literize away the morninz, ride at three, go to 
bathe at five, dine at six, and get through the 
evening as I best may, sometimes by correcting a 
proof, 





A GENTLEMAN recently returned from an 6x- 
tended European tour, had good and sufficient 
reasons for suspecting that Americans were 
ker by overcharges. On revisiting Switzer- 

nd he determined to exercise his Yankee inge- 
nuity and find out the truth. Accordingly he en- 
tered his name in German script and talked and 
imitated the native Teuton as well as he could. 
The result was, when his bill came in, he found it 
fifty per cent. less than he had paid on a former 
occasion, 





Gas is supplied in Paris at the rate of eighteen 
cents the hundred feet. This gas must be of a 
certain brilliancy, and one hundred and five litres 
of it must give as much hght as that which is 
given by a carcel lamp burning forty-two grammes 
of oil in an hour. Trials of the gas are made 
every evening at the time the streets are lighted 
up by officers appointed by the town, who, L 
means of peculiarly sensitive apparatus, test it in 
each one of the eleven offices dispersed through- 
out the metropolitan district, and secure to the 
publica gas of the purity and illuminating power 
contracted for. 








Tux funeral ceremonies over the remains of 
the late Bishop Hopkins, whose decease we noticed last 
week, were held in St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, Vt., 
on the 15th ult., in the presence of a large assembly of 
ecclesiastical and personal friends. The church was 
heavily draped with the emblems of mourning. The 
body lay in state in the vestibule of the church from 
nine in the morning until half-past eleven o'clock. 
The features of the deceased were full and extremely 
life-like. The coffin was made of live-oak and heavily 
mounted. On the lid was a crown and full-length cross. 
At the base of the cross were eight steps, indicating his 
eighth decade. The following were present: Bishops 
Neeley, of Maine; Clark, of Rhode Island; Williams, of 
Connecticut; Randall, of Colorado; and the Lord Bishop 
of Quebec; Archdeacon Leich and Canon Balch, of 
Montreal; also fifty clergymen from various dioceses, 
The services were participated in by all the bishops and 
many clergymen. Eloquent addresses were made by 
the Lord Bishop of Quebec and Bishop Williams, After 
the funeral, the bishops and clergymen held a meeting, 
appointing a committee of one from each diocese to 
dratt suitable resolutions, 

The Second Annual Report of the Board of Health, 
recently made, asserts the gratifying fact of general 
‘improvement in the sanitary condition of the localities 
within the metropolitan sanitary district, embracing the 
counties of New York, Kings, Westchester and Kich- 
mond, and the towns of Newtown,Flushing and Jamaica, 
in Queen’s county. The Board, if we can judge by the 
results as stated in the report, have labored intelligently, 
industriously and successfully. The number of desths 
were less by 3,152 than during the preceding year. 
‘This is the more significant, from the fact that in other 
countries, and even in some localities in our own land, 
pestilence has been busy with fearful and fatal violence. 
If it is to the exertions of the Board of Health that we 
are indebted for our exemptions from the ravages of 
the Asiatic cholera, the community have good 
reason to be graieful to that sanitary institution. 
The measures employed by the Board to improve the 
health of the district under iis supervision have been 
#o often recounted that we need not recapitulate them 
dhere. The beneficial effects of a judicious system of 
sanitary precautions have been sufficiently demon- 
strated to encourage the Board to renewed efforts; and 
there is good foundation for the hope that the metro- 
polis may soon enjoy the reputation of being one of the 
‘healthiest cities in the world. 

How often in jest is the phrase used—Dressed to kill! 
And how few, with the slang words on their lips, re- 
fiect what a terrible reality they express? At the opera, 
at the ball-room, in the public streets, even in the 
house of God, the women of America who “dress to 
kill’ may be counted by thousands, They commit 
murder, self-murder, we might almost say willful mur- 
der, for they have abundant warning from the advice 
and remonstrances of physicians, and from the lessons 
of experience, that their unnatura! devotion to abomin- 
able fashions hurries them to their graves. If the vic- 
tims of consumption who have courted their doom by 
going upon their errands of pleasure in thin shoes and 
insufficient garments could be summoned to bear wit- 
ness of their folly, what a ghastly army of spectres 
would be arrayed in attestation of that crime of seif- 
‘dmmolation at the altar of vanity! Enlightened com- 
munities pity the barbarians who, im their ignorance and 
superstition, torture themselves in obedience to some 
absurd custom. But in what, so far as the outrages of 
fashion are concerned, is enlightenment superior to bar- 

barism? The Chinese woman compresses her feet till 
walking is almost impossible; the enlightened lady 
compresses her waist till breathing is almost impossi- 
ble. Which commits the greatest crime against na- 
ture? We do not exaggerate for the sake of illustra- 
tion. We allude tofacts. The mortality record of last 
week in this city witnesses the fact that a young lady 
laced herself to death while preparing to attend divine 
worship. Nor can it be supposed that this unfortunate 

was deficient in mental attributes or in educa- 

tion, for she was a schoolteacher, charged with the im. 

portant mission of training youth to wisdom. And this 

woman was actually in the habit of calling to her assist- 

ance two of her friends to lend their strength in com- 

her waist to a circumference that accorded 

with her ideas of elegance and beauty. If that is civili- 

zation, it would be well if society would take a retro- 
gressive step. 

By this time our readers are pretty well informed of 
the climate, products, and society of the Island of St. 
Thomas, The merits and demerits of this newly ac- 
quired territory have been paraded before us until we 
are almost as familiar with that distant locality as with 
some of our neighboring States; but the peculiar ad- 
vantages accruing to us by the acquisition of the ev- 
chanted land in Alaska do not appear to be as thoroughly 
understood. An intelligent correspondent has fur- 
nished some valuable information on this subject 
which he obtained from a Russian guide, A range of 
mountains near Sitka are desoribed as being wonderful 
in size, and the cause of iniense coldness. Among 
some of them are deep pools and lakes, in which dwell 
monsters—serpants as long as a fir tree—which, were 
they in the open sea, would commit mighty damage. 
There is an old tradition of the Indians, that far away 
to the north, in the heart of these hills, there is a won- 
derful valley, so narrow that only at midday is the face 





valley lay undiscovered. No one had ever 

to it, or even dreamed of its existence; but suddenly, 
and a few summers ago, two Indian hunters entered it 
during a long journey, and found a small tribe of un- 
known people, speaking an unknown tongue, who had 
lived there since the creation of the world, and without 
knowing that other beings ‘existed. It is to be hoped 
that our Government will not fail to extend the advan- 
tages of civilization to this benighted people, and for 
this purpose diligent ssarch should be at once insti- 
tuted for a competent person to act as interpreter to our 
new citizens, 

On the 13th ult, occurred the first meeting of the 
New York Provisional Committee for promoting in this 
city the prorosed International Maritime Exhibition at 
Havre. This exhibition, organized under the patron. 
age of the Emperor Napoleon, the Prince Imperial, the 
municipal authorities of Havre, and the French Minis. 
ters of Marine, Public Works and Commerce, will 
doubtless tend greatly to develop the maritime re- 
sources of the powers that participate in it. This 
metropolis, as the great commercial centre of the New 
World, will be able and eager to play @ conspicuous 
part in furthering the objects in view. Among the 
members of the permanent committee appointed at the 
meeting are, Captain J. J. Comstock, Captain 8. Hard- 
ing, Captain Isilin Hinken Precht, Manager of the New 
York and Bremen Line, and Isaac Taylor, Presideut, 
and other noted representatives of our maritime in- 
terests, 

Notwithstanding the present stagnation in business 
affairs, the scarcity of ready money, and the great 
amount of destitution in our city, the balls which have 
already been given have suffered no perceptible dimi- 
nution either in brilliancy or patronage. The appoint- 
ments have been of the costliest description, and the 
ladies, who always lend an attractive air to public as- 
semblies, have vied with each other in appearing in the 
most bewitching costumes. The variety of the balls 
held last week was sufficient to satisfy the most particu- 
lar tastes, and the various committees of arrangement 
seemed to have left nothing undone to insure the suc- 
cess of the entertainments. On Thursday evening the 
initiatory gathering of the Arion Vocal Society took 
place at the Germania Assembly Rooms. ‘rhe walls of 
the hall were ornamented with grotesque caricatures 
of leading members of the organization and distin- 
guished politicians, which gave a highly amusing novel- 
ty to the i This jety numbers among its 
members some of our most influential German citizens. 
The next ball in their carnival will be given on the 30th 
instant, Onthe same evening the Academy of Music 
was filled to repletion on the occasion of the eleventh 
annual ball of the Young Men’s Association, which was 
given for the benefit of the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum of New York. Dancing was commenced at ten 
o’clock, and kept up until a Jate hour in the morning, 
The members of the Columbia Boat Club, with their 
legion of friends, assembled in Irving Hall, on Friday 
evening, to enjoy their annual dance. The affair hay- 
ing been committed to the hands of gentlemen experi- 
enced in such matters, proved a decided success. 

The Templar Lodge, No. 203, F. and A. M., held a 
social reunion on Wednesday, the 15th ult., at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. The Messrs, Leland, with their 
customary spirit of courtesy, placed the dining-room 
ot the hotel at the disposal of the Lodge, and the 
spacious and elegant hall answered admirably the pur- 
pose of a temple of Terpsichore, The arrangements 
were pertect, and the numerous guests made good use 
of the opportunity for enjoyment. 

At a meeting of the Knights of St. Patrick in this city, 
on Wednesday,15th ult., John Mitchel was elected Presi- 
dent of the organization, and John M‘Auliffe, Vice- 
President. 











OUR THEATRICAL FEUILLETON. 


Ir we except the production of ‘‘ The White 
Fawn” at Niblo’s Garden, which was given too late 
in the week for us to notice in our present feuilicton, 
theatricals have presented nothing of startling interest 
to speak of, 

It is indeed true that Mr. Lester Wallack—an old 
New York favorite—re-appeared upon the stage of his 
theatre after an absence from the footlights of rather 
more than a twelve month, in Planche’s comedy of the 
“Captain of the Watch,” which had also been absent 
from the boards quintuple that time. It would be 
needless to say that the house which received him’ was 
a crowded one, and the applause which grected him 
was such as, or more than a Wallack ordinarily receives 
in Wallack’s Theatre, 

The Richings Troupe, also, gave us Wallace's last 
opera, one previously unproduced—“The Desert 
Flower.” 

Having heard it but a single time, it,would be use- 
less to pretend to review its merits, the more especially 
when it has been produced at the close of so brief an 
engagement, and as we may charitably presume, after 
so scanty atime for study. All that we can say of it, is,’ 
that it exhibited everywhere traces of the delicate taste 
for melody for which all—and the skillful and musicianly 
composition for which the lamented master’s later 
works were remarkable. Let us trust that should we 
again hear it, subsequent production may have given 
the various vocalists sufficient time to study their 
as thoroughly as all Wallace wrote ought to be studied. 
We are unable conscientiously to except the Conductor 
from similar good wishes, 

M. Juignet, the French manager of 1865-66, also took 
a benefit early in the week preceding our i * 
on which occasion he gave his old friends and patrons 
* Les Diables Roses.” 

As far as we can remember, it was a novelty upon 
the French stage in this vr a thin, flimsy, aceurd, 
but very sparkling novelty. The hero isa young man 
who loves not too well, but somewhat too indiscrim- 
inately. we capes to have no more objection to the 

y else than he bas to the demoiselles of 


the demi-monde. This is doubtless very immoral, but 
it is as decidedly French, and eonsequently M. Antonio 
Boucart suited M. Juignet as if the had been 


built for him. He was supported by Mme. Larmet, 
Mme. Daire, Mile. Reillez, and Messieurs, Roche, Ham- 
ilten, Edgard, etc., very ably; and the comedy, in 
spite of its being in five acts, and given for s benefit, 
made a hit, which must have been morally as satisfac- 
to the soul ot the bencficiaure as it was pecuniarily 
to his pocket, 

In g of the French Theatre, we may mention 
that before we go to press © Ristori will have 
closed her present brief season, and will be on her way 
to Havana, 

It is said, but we know not with how great an amount 
of truth, that Mrs. Lander has a translation of “‘ Marie 
Antoinette’ ready for the stage, and theatrical gossip 
further hinte that as she will scarcely be able to bring 
it out previous to the departare of the Italian trage- 
dienne, the raanager of the latter has already offered to 
scll her the stage properties and dresses with which he 
has already given this Jachrymose tragedy. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Mrz. F. Marrnvez, a clever young painter, of 
Spanish-American origin, but who, after several years’ 





of the sun to be seen. For thousands of years that 





study in European schools of art, has set up his easel 








in this city, exhibits a remarkable picture in the gallery 
at 845 Broadway. The “ Odalisque,” as this picture is 
entitled, is a life-size figure of a beautiful woman of the 
Oriental type, nude, and reclining upon acouch. Her 
right arm is raised above her head, while in her Jeft 
hand, which hangs listlessly toward the floor, she holds 
the mouthpiece of the nargileh that stands near the foot 
of the couch. The figure is drawn with grest power, 
and the pose generally is easy, if we except the some- 
what constrained position of the head, which seems to 
be twisted round rather uneasily on the pillow. The 
fiesh is painted with great purity, the reflected lights 
and shadows being especially excellent, Particularly 
noticeable is the painting of the light scarf thrown 
across the centre of the figure, and the pearly shadow 
thrown by it upon the limbs. There is much artistic 
skill displayed in the subjugation of the red eurtain 
and background in general to the figure, and also in the 
ting of such accessories as the black feather fan held 
nm the lady’s right hand, the embroidered slippers on 
the floor, and the nargileh. The question of exhibiting 
nude figures is, of course, yet open to discussion, and has 
of late been drawing out the critics on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Gérome’s “Phryne” was tabooed in 
England, and the “‘Odalisque” of Mr. Martinez was, 
we are informed, refused admission to the Winter Ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design on moral grounds- 
There is nothing sensuous in the picture, to our way of 
thinking; and an appropriate motto for it may be found 
in the well-known words, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

The galleries of the Academy of Design have lately 
been enriched by the addition of many of the pictures 
and pieces of sculpture that figured in the American 
Department of the Paris Universal Exhibition. One of 
the most “ sensational” of these pictures is Mr. F. E, 
Church’s “Rainy Season in the Tropics.” The scene 
lies among the Andes, or in some other lofty mountain 
range. Showers are passing over, and a rainbow, de- 
veloping three segments of a circle, arches the misty 
gorge. Certainly few artists have ever managed the 
rainbow so cleverly as Mr. Church. In his pictures of 
Niagara Falls —the last of which is also on view in these 
galleries—the filmy iris is represented with a luminous 
transparency, which we have heard attributed to 
“trick;” but it is one of those tricks that but few 
artists have picked up. 

In the Royal Academy exhibition of last year, much 
notice was taken of Mr, G. H, Boughton’s picture rep- 
resenting a body ot armed New England Puritans 
going to church, The picture in question has been 

rought to this city by Mr. 8. P. Avery, and will soon 
be placed on exhibition, 

Among the European pictures contributed to the 
exhibition of the American Society of Painters in 
Water Colors, none are more attractive than two from 
the powerful pencil of Mrs. Murray. One of these, 
“ The Cheat Detected,”’ No. 337, is a scene from Spanish 
low life—men and women of various types of uty 
and ugliness engaged in a game of cards, Every char- 
acter in the group is a study in itself, and the whole is 
rendered with a sketchy boldness and decision that be- 
longs especially to the English school of water-color 
painting. The same qualities are manifested in the 
other contribution furnished by Mrs. Murray—‘‘A 
Spanish Milk Stall, Seville,” No. 611, 

Excellent, too, as a character piece, is the ‘* Ameri- 
can Oitizens” of Mr. T. W. Wood, No, 425, in the same 
exhibition. The four distinct types that constitute the 
political platforms are here presented in the Yankee, 
the Irishman, the German, and the Negro. of 
these is apparently a study from life, and fhe picture is 
painted in @ broad and effective manner. 











BOOK NOTICES, 


Tue Frrenpsares or Women. By Wri1iaM 
ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
Contains biographical sketches of a large number of 
the richest examples of feminine friendsbip preserved 
for us in history. 


Tae Wrpow's Son. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
SouruwortH. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

Mrs. Southworth says of this latest of her works: 
‘I wish to say to my friends that this tale is no mere 
fiction. The scenes in the widow's coltage are photo- 

phed from life. The history of the Widow's Son is 
hat of one of our wealtniest merchants and most cele- 
brated philanthropists,”” 


Tue Porrry or CompLiment anp Covurrsair. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
A compilation of shor! poems from the best authors 
of England and America, happily selected and classified, 
as the title of the work indicates, 


Pants rn ''67 ; on, Toe Great Exposrrion, Irs 
Srpz-SHows AND Excursions. By Henny Morronrp. 
New York: Geo. W. Carleton & bo, 

Those who have read this author’s earlier book of 
travel, ‘‘ Over Sea,”’ will know what to expect in this— 
much accurate description, with accounts of personal 
adventure humorously told. 


How to Mrx Dartnxs ; on, Toe Bon Vrvant’s 
Companion, New York: Dick & Fitegeraia, 
Contains concise directions for mixing all the most 
ular beverages known in the United States and 
rene, together with recipes tor making cordials, 
liquors, fancy syrups, etc. 


Cump Picrures FROM Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 
Consists of selections trom Dickens's works of such 
portions as have a special interest for children, such as 
** Little Nell,” “‘ Paul and Florence,” etc, 


Tue Famiry Savz-Atu. Philadelphia: T. B, 
Petersov & Brothers. 
A cook-book, the object of which is to show the most 
inexpensive modes ot preparing food, and how to econo- 
mize geverally in housekeeping. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 
From T. B. Perensoy & Broruens, 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘ Martin 


Dickens, 


Philadelphia: 
Chuzzlewit,”’ 
“Dombey & Son,” “Christmas Stories,” 
editions; and ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” and “ 
mas Stories,” people’s editions, 

From Ticanor & Freips, Boston: ‘* The Uncommercial 
Traveler,”’ diamond edition; Part IV. of “Good 
Stories; and “Opportunity,” a novel, by Anne M. 
Crane. 

From Lorine, Boston: 
Jewess.”’ 

From New Yorse News Co.: ** Me-won-i-toc: A Tale of 
Frontier Life,”” by Solon Robinson. 


“Into the Light; or The 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tene is not much new this week, except 
the examination of Fenians arrested on suspicion 
of being connected with the Olerkenwell outrage, 
which you will have heard of by cable. As usual there 
is no want of “‘Queen’s evidence’’ after the event; 
the difficulty of the police is to obtain precise informa- 
tion before it happens. Great blame has accordingly 
been thrown on the detective department; more acute 
minds or ears are wanted for that branch, which it 

is recruited from the constabulary, 
In olden times the rule was “to set a thief to catch a 
thief,” or at least such was the proverbial philosophy, 
not ef Tupper, but police, However, they seem to have 
got upon the true track, and baye caught some of the 





authorities; but as the enemy is invisible he cannot be 
met in the open field. He must be spied out by detec- 
tive police, and exhumed by the golden key 

opens every lock and unclasps every breast that 

after it. There maybe some danger, but it is greatly 
exaggerated by public fears and feeble minas; a skulk- 
ing disaffection that oan do no more than light up a 
barrel of gunpowder and “ skedaddle,” is not a very 
formidable affair. It is no douht bad and cruel enough, 
but leads to nothing except its perpetrators to tne 
gallows, Greek fire is the horror of the season; some 
is said to have been found in Bird-cage Walk. It might 
be supposed that the 170,000 volunteer rifles would be 
adequate for public security, but the force is not 
allowed to be employed for civil purposes, and they are 
either disarmed or sworn in as special constables, such 
part at least as aro willing, and will exchange the rifle 
for the baton. The fact is, the institution is nothing 
more than a national guard, and bas all its defects, 
which need not be enumerated at length, as they are 
patent enough. In the opinion of the foreseeing, ere 
four years have passed there will be introduced a con- 
cription. Of course it will not bear that odious name 
* conscription,”’ but will be called a “ballot” for the 
militia, and the militia will be indefinitely expansive. 
Then what with those olive branches of peace, Chasse- 
pots, Sneiders, and shell bullets, Europe will have a 
very curious millennium. Why England cannot fight it 
out in the ditch—that is, at sea in the channel—is not 
so apparent, for if she sent 1,000 pennons into the 
Baltics against Russia, she could at least fly as much 
bunting against any other European maritime power. 
It is truethe Russian blockade was very ineffectual, 
owing to wrong political principles as regarded the 
commerce, but it was sufficient to haul down the 
flag of the small Russian merchant marine, and dirk 
the three-deckers in Cronstadt. 

The last denizen of the Zoolovical Gardens, the wal- 
rus, is dead. He was reported to have died of the cold, 
although he came from a still colder clime, for, strange 
to say, a British winter kills off many a polar representa- 
tive. Inflammation of the lungs is the fatal malady which 
decimates the dens of that well-known place of instruc- 
tion and amusement. It turns out, however, that he 
died of worms in the stomach. The sea-bear died of 
fish-hooks which he swallowed along with the fish 
which he ate, That affectionate monster used to kiss 
and embrace his Canadian keeper. The walrus was 
not so civilized, was a heavier fellow, and liable to push 
his friends down. His autopsy is performing by the 
prosector, and the report will no doubt soon make its 


appearance, 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon is writing a work on “Spiritual 
Wives,” which is a euphuism for *‘ pious polygamy.” 
His labors this time are not on the Mormon multitude 
of the Salt Lake, but on those much nearer home, 
They dive into German and English developments, 
The revelations will be startling, and tle accounts sen- 
sational. 

Has the following story aj;peared in any of 
journals: A Milesian clerk, in an office in Kew York, 
received the visit of a brave son of Erin, who 
nized with and embraced him in a most as man- 
ner, The master of the estab!ishment said to his clerk, 
after the last importation had left: 

“ You seem to know him well?” 

** Know him!” replied the clerk, “I should think I 
do! His grandfather was a gineral, his father was a 
a and he himself would have been a gineral had 

e remained in Ireland,” 

“That relieves my mind,” said the master; “for I 
—_ he was very tree with your pockets, Is it all 
right ?”’ 

“Oh, murder!” cried the'clerk, ‘my purse has gone 
—and my watch, too! Oh, the spalpeen! the villain! 
the big thie! 1” 
ote 80,” said his master; “but you seemed to know 
m.”” 

“Know him!” replied the clerk; “did I not! His 

randfather was hanged, his father was hanged, and he 
Eitaaet would have been hanged had he staid in Ire- 

d 1’ 

at the moment of wri 
fog; it is scarcely possible to stir. 

re has been a very tty assault d’armes in the 
French Chamber between the President and M. Pelletan, 
Pretorians, and who dared 


all London is in an intense 








Scene at the Office of the Secretary of War, 
January 14th—Mr. Stanton Receiving the 
Congratulations of his Friends. 


Our engraving represents Mr. Stanton re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends upon the 
occasion of his re-installation as Secretary of War. 
The scene is identified with an event that has created 
the u!most excitement throughout the country. Popu- 
lar sentiment upon the subject is divided, and political 


in making the transfer of the Department. It is not our 
province to criticise the political aspect of the situa- 
tion, but simply to illustrate a fact that is of peculiar 
interest to the public. 

On Monday, the 13th ult., the National Senate, in 
Executive Session, passed a resolution declaring the 
nonconcurrence of that body in the action of the 
President suspending Mr. Stanton. The Secretary of the 
Senate prepared certified copies of the resolution, and 
served them upon Secretary Stanton and General Grant. 
The next morning, shortly after nine o'clock, the 
General proceeded to the War Department, took his 
private papers, locked tbe room of the Secretary, 
handed the key to Adjutant-General Townsend, and 
retired to army headquarters. At about half-past ten 
Mr. Stanton entered, obtained the key and took pos, 
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THE HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. THE EARTHQUAKE WAVE AT ST. THOMAS STRIKING THE STEAMSHIP LA PLATA, 


The Harbor of St. Thomas after the ; disturbed by the elements and the destructive effects have already been related to the public through the , ships, and pulling for lifeto the shore. 1n a few seconds 
| of earthquakes apd tornadoes. By way of contrast, we columns of this journal. The scene represented in our | the cause of the panic was apparent. A monstrous 

Earthquake. give in this number a representation of the city and engraving was perhaps the most terrible of that series | breaker, or rather a sea wall, variously estimated at 
As it is probable that St. Thomas will soon be regu- | harbor of St, Thomas after the earthquake. of disasters. About twenty minutes after the great | from thirty feet to sixty feet high, was seen racing in 








SWLALIN IN FPLCIAL CONSTABLES IN GUILDHALL, LONDON 
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THE CHARTER HOUSE KITCHEN, SUTTON, HusPITAL, ENGLAND, DURING PREPARATION FOR DINNER CATASTROPHE IN THE MINES OF BLANZY—RESCUING TH VICTIMS OF THE EXPLOSION FROM 
a “ ON FOUNDERS pay] THE PIT. 

larly established in our national hous hold, everything The Karthquake Wave at St. Thomas. shock on the 18th, a confused cry was heard from the | toward the harbor, at a pace of fifty miles an hour, I 
of importance that occurs there is of family importance | The incidents of the earthquake at St. Thomas, and sailors and workmen on board the shipping in the | seemed as if the town at least, if not the whole island, 
to our people. In our last issue we gave the public an of the effects generally of the extraordinary convulsions harbor, while numbers of them were seen pouring, | would be swept away. As, however, it approached, the 





illustration of St. Thomas in its norma! condition, un- | of nature in the West Indies and surroundipg waters, like strings of ants down a wall, over the sides of the ' na:rowness of the entrance and the rocky headlands it 
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4 PASSENGER RAFT ON THE DANUBE, AUSTRIA A MOORISH MARRIAGE IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 
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encountered checked its force and reduced its eleva- ; several boats and crews, it finally broke with compara- | Swearing in Special Constables at Guild- | the prevention and suppression of Fenian outbreaks 
tion; and though it tore large ships from their anchor- | tive harmlessness on the beach. Our illustration shows hall. and disturbances, indicate the existence in England of 


oge turned emall ones bottom upward, and submerged | the wave striking the Royal Mail Steamship La Plata, The precautions taken by the British Government for | no little anxiety upon the subject. The number of 
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OPENING OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT OF QUEBEC UNDER CONFEDERATION, DEC. 27TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY G. C. GILMORE.—sEE PaGE 310, 
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Carden, Alderman Sir William Rose, and Mr. Oke 
“the Chief Clerk at the Mansion House), presided. 
The Charter House Kitchen—Preparations 
for Dinner on Founder’s Day. 
Oharter House, together with upward of twenty 
manors and lordships, with many other valuable es- 
tates in the counties of Essex, Lincoln, Wilts, Cam- 
bridge and Middlesex, constitutes the Sutton Hospital, 
the gift of the “‘good old Thomas Sutton.”” It has been 
designated ‘‘the masterpiece of Protestant English 
charity.’’ For centuries Charter House has been fam- 
ous for ite hoapitalities, Our engraving represents the 
kitchen during the preparation of the dinner with which 
the old Carthusians celebrated the Founder’s Day on the 
12th December of last year, under the presidency of the 
venerable Archdeacon Hall,the master of Charter House. 
The attendance at the celebrations on the 12th ult., in 
the chapel, at the oration and in the ball, was unusually 
numerous, probably from the fact that the Carthusians 
are about to remove to other quarters at Godalming, in 
Surrey, the Merchant Tailors’ Company having agreed 
to give £90,000 for the purchase of Charter House. It 
was of tue nature of a farewell celebration, with the 
memories of centuries of charity and hospitality hov- 
ering around. 
A Passenger Raft on the Danube. 


Our engraving does not exactly represent afloating 
palace, such as may be seen swiftly gliding through 
the waters of the lakes and rivers in our own country. 
On the contrary, nothing could be more primitive, 
rude and inclegant than the passenger raft that we 
picture on the broad bosom of the Danube, depending 


‘upon the rapid current of the stream te be conveyed 


to its destination. The passengers seem to be as un- 
couth as their unwieldy bark, and are evidently making 
the most of their limited opporiunities to enjoy them- 
selves, Those rafts, having reached their destinations, 
are sold as lumber, as they are scarcely fitted to ascend 
tne stream. Their errand of transportation is soon over, 
and, after cleaving the waters of the Danube, they are 
knocked to pieces, and the fragments subjected to in- 
glorious repose in the lumber yard. 


Anniversary of the Escalade at Goneva. 


On the 11th of December, 1602, the Duke of Savoy, 
attempting to take the city of Geneva by storm, was 


‘repulsed by the valor, energy, and patriotism of the 


inhabitants, This gave rise to the féte of the Esca- 
lade (assault) which -is celebrated every year, on 
the llth December, at Geneva. Last year the cele- 
bration was particularily brilliant. Our engraving 
represents the last episode of the festival, the marching 
of the historical cortege, singing the national bymn, 
around the fountain, which is the monument of the 
assault. The effect was picturesque and original. 
The cortege, in the costumes of the middle-age, lighted 
by torches and Bengal fire, of red, white, and green. 
prosented a strange and striking appearance, The prin- 
cipal groups were thus disposed: the car representing 
the city of Geneva, escorted by the inhabitants, rushing 
half-clothed to arms, in imitation of the fact of the 
assault; Picot, the bombardier; the Genevese watch, 
with the dark lanterns; the company of halberdiers; 
Theodore de Bege and the Genevese at the Cathedral 
of St. Peter; Dame Royaume upon her donkey, pre- 
ceded by her kettle. Dame Royaume was a valiant 
citizeness, who struck down one of the soldiers of the 
Duke of Savoy with her iron kettle. The comic groups 
represent the Duchess of Gerolstein in her carriage, 
followed by her grenadiers; the beautiful Helen with 
her Shepherd, Paris; Olympus and ite gods. It has 
been many years since the /éte of the escalade was so 
splendid, or accomplished so liberal a collection for the 
poor. 

Explosion of Fire Damp at the Mines of 

Blahzy. 

On the 12th of December, 1867, at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, a tremendous explosion was heard at the 
mines of Blanay, at the shafts called the “ Cing-sous,” 
It was @ fire-damp explosion, so violent that the en. 
gineer, Poumairac, and his associate miners, who were 

toward the shaft to ascend, were hurled, 
half-suffocated, to the earth by the current of air, and 
had great difficulty in reaching a point where they could 
breathe. The engineer was just able to reach the mouth 
of the shaft with a young lad in his arms, to throw him. 
pelf into the cage and give the signal to ascend. Upon 
hearing of this calamity, the director of the mines, the 
and other officers, hastened to render 
assistance, but before they reached the scene, a master 
miner, named John Ssumier, as soon as the smoke had 
somewhat cleared away, descended the shaft at peril of 
his life, and commenced the work of succor. An im- 
-mense crowd gathered, the gendarmes and authorities 
“parried to the spot. It was with difficulty that the 
crowd could be kept back, so eager were all to search 
for friends and relatives among those scorched and 
blackened bodies. At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
forty-five of the dead had been removed, and sixteen 
wounded had been conveyed to the hospital of the com- 
pany. It was afterward ascertained that by this terri- 
ble disaster eighty-two workmen perished, seventeen 
were seriously wounded, and twenty-eight received 
slight injury. 

A Moorish Marriage in Northern Africa. 

Although the Moorish ceremony of marriage might 
strike the fair brides of our own world of fashion as 
not being quite en regle in the matter of detail, still it 
poe ny Nordegren» represented in our 
engra’ picturesque, and suggestive of a high 
erder of Oriental luxury and of the of social 
life. Wo fault can be found with the bride, except per- 
haps SMe Miss Flora McFlimsey might criticise 
her 


tire, somewhat in advance of the age, and would be 


applauded by every advocate ot the Bloomer doctrine. 


this | But her features and posture express a becoming 


modesty and timidity that accords well with the occa- 
sion, while the handsome bridegroom exhibits a proper 
appreciation of the solemnity, and stands in his grace- 
ful robes with far more self- possession than most men 
of our clime can command while passing through 4 
similar ordea'. 





Anniversary Banquet at Washington, D. C., 
in Commemoration of the Battle of New 
Orleans, 


The grand banquet, held in the Metropolitan 
Hotel, Washington, D. 0., on the evening of the 8th of 
January last, in celebration of the fifty-tbird anniver- 
sary of the battle of New Orleans, was a brilliant 
success, as far as a pleasant evening, ample prep4ra- 
tions, and a large comparfy tend to secure that end. 
The spacious dining-halls were handsomely decorated 
with flags, and portraits of Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay were suspended on the wall. The long tables, 
which were plentifully covered with the dainties of the 
season arranged in a very attractive manner, were 
surrounded by a company of over two hundred persons, 
Honorable Judge Dunlap was accorded the honor of 
presiding over the exercises, and after the reading of 
letters of regret from several prominent gentlemen who 
had been invited to participate in the celebration, toasts 
were called for, and speeches in resp were made by 
President Johnson, Attorney-General Stanberry and 
others, The exercises were continued until an early 
hour on the following morning, when the guests began 
to withdraw, evidently well pleased with their enter- 
tainment, 











Opening of the Parliament of the Province 
of Quebec Under Confederation. 


Tue first session of the Parliament of Que- 
bec, under Confederation, opened on the afternoon of 
the 27th December, 1867, simultaneously with that of 
the sister province of Ontario, The old halls of the 
Canadian Parliament had been put through a complete 
course of renovation in anticipation of this event. 
Precisely at three o’clock, amid a salvo of artillery. 
His Excellency the Lieut t-Governor, the Hon. Sir 
Narcisse F. Belleau, proceeded to the House in state, 
escorted by a detachment of the Quebec hussars. Ac- 
companied by a brilliant staff, his Excellency in court 
uniform,entered the chamber of the Legislative Council, 
which was crowded with a numerous 4nd bright as- 
semblage of ladies and gentlemen; and the throne 
having been vacated by the honorable the Speaker, he 
took his seat theron, and signified his pleasure that the 
members of the Legislative Assembly should be sum- 
moned to appear before him, which baving been done, 
the latter assembled in a body betore the bar of the 
House, when his Excellency addressed them. After 
the departure of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Assem- 
bly elected Colonel Blanchet Speaker, and the House 
adjourned till the next day, when the regular business of 
the Legislature opened with the delivery of the speech 
from the throne, 











Story of Miriam Doane. 


Her whole physique was superb, From the 
crown of her perfect head to the arch of her 
springing foot, the one impression she gave was 
of intense vital power, Untainted health spoke 
in every undulating curve of the round, lithe 
limbs, 

With hair which waved and glittered like pow- 
dered gold dust, hazel eyes, mottled with spots 
fram which the light scintillated in gleaming jets, 
the charm of her face lay in its living, vivid, pal- 
pitating color. Added to all this, were almost 
masculine mental ability and firmness. 

We looked at Miriam Doane, and gloried in her 
day after day until that one came when Helsing- 
ford was introduced to her. I can see them yet 
as they were then. She, bending a little forward, 
one hand thrown outward and open, her whole 
attitude eager, expectant, joyous. He, coming 
down the long room, his face full toward her, a 
flood of morning sunlight warming the pale tints 
of hair, and making coruscations in his eyes; 
strange eyes they were, like an opium-eater’s, 
dark, purplish, and full of vague dreams. I did 
not think of that then; I only saw the fresh 
young face with its pointed beard, its flushing 
color, and nervous, mobile lips, and that Miriam 
was taking the impression of his strong, manly 
youth, gladly. 

“ What a splendid couple?” said Adam Clarke, 
when they were seated and talking. 

i Yes.”’ 

Both of us watched them in silence, 

** Who is he ?” I asked at last. 

** Carl Helsingford.” 

** An American ?” 

“ Not by birth,” Clarke answered, “‘ nor educa- 
tion. He’s just from Heidelberg. A good fel- 
low.” 

“That means many things. 
derstand you ?”’ 

“In the best possible sense. Carl is enthusi- 
astic, generous, and of unblemished reputation— 
full of queer fancies though.” 

“How could it be otherwise? The very air of 
Germany is a metaphysical atmosphere. It’s a 
grand old country though.” 

“Yes, he’s wild about Faderland. Carl is Ger- 
man, boily and soul. He lacks one requisite for 
being a thorough American.” 

* What?” 

“ He has no more faculty of making or keeping 
money than an animal—if he lives that is all, and 
comprehends everything with him. The very 
thought of death will make his check pale.” 

“ A coward, then ?” 

“ Mentally, yes—physically, no.” 

“A distinction without a difference.” 

“Pardon me, there is a vast difference, The 
thought of dying, of shutting ones eyes forever 
on all light and beauty, and being laid away to 
rot under the sod our feet have pressed in the 
heyday of life, appalls many a brave man, men 
too who will stand unflinching before death in a 
hundred shapes, forgetting that they can die.” 

People were noticing us. 

“ Let us go to Miriam,” I said, taking Clarke's 


How shall I un- 





Going toward them, I felt a little disappointed. 
The profile of Helsingtord’s face was toward me. 
It might have been another person, so different 
was the effect. There was a sharpness of outline, 
a droop to the mouth, making the whole face 
harder, and seemingly older. . 

They were discussing Shakespeare—one of Mi- 
riam’s favorite themes. Those plays were her 
book of life, she said. We listened to her. 

“People are mistaken,” she said; “they do 
not understand him. For instance, they speak of 
jealousy and quote Othello, Shakespeare never 
intended to delineate that passion when he con- 
ceived that tragedy. It was the strength of hy- 
pocrisy, illustrated by Iago—the weakness of 
credulity, personified in the Moor. If you look 
for jealousy, go to his ‘ Winter’s Tale ; mark its 
birth as it sprang to life from nothing ; follow the 
husband of Hermione through his insane folly, 
and you will find every shade of that monstrous 
passion—its yearning, its cruelty, its remorse. 
How many wives since Shakespeare wrote have 
b en frozen into a living death by its workings? 
How many a god-like man has dipped his hands 
in blood and become a Pariah among his fellows 
at the dictate of his horrid impulses?” 

She ceased, and all at once grew white to the 
lips, while with one hand she clutched her side. 
Almost before one could think, it was gone, and 
she was sparkling as ever. That night when we 
were undressing and chatting as girls will— 

“What ailed me to-night, Ursula?” she asked. 
‘Tt seemed as though that man was smothering 
me,” 

“Tknew Miriam was just the least bit super- 
stitious, so I said, laughing : 

“*I suppose his fine eyes poured resuscitating 
fire into your veins then, for you recoverod won- 
derfully quick ?” 

**Don’t laugh, Ursula,” she said. ‘It was the 
strangest feeling I ever experienced. I wonder 
what caused it,” 

I too, wondered, but said nothing. It was so 
unusual a thing for aught to be ailing Miriam, 
that I scrutinized her closely at breakfast the 
next morning. She looked bright as the morning 
itself, so far as color went, but about her eyes was 
a tired look—a droop of the lid that gave the 
pupil a smolaering glow. 

We talked of Helsingford. 

“Tlike him,” I cried; “‘there isn’t another as 
perfectly developed man inthe city. A human 
being with such a conformation must have a soul 
grand as immortality itself.” 

Miriam thought a moment and she said, slowly : 
**You will find yourself mistaken, Ursula; as 
sure as you live that man is selfish and cruel— 
selfish enough to win a woman’s whole love and 
make her its slave—cruel enough to drink up her 
life, to round his into perfect fullness.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

“Why, Miriam! I thought you liked him?” 

“Like him! SolIdo. ‘He was born for a god 
among men; they feel his power, they yield to the 
strength of his imperious will—what can a wo- 
man’s weakness do to withstand him ?” 

One hour afterward Helsingford was announced. 
Sitting in the morning-room, I could hear his 
clear, sonorous tones as he talked, telling his 
experience at Heidelberg, repeating mystic 
legends of the Rhine, quoting such writers as 
Goethe and Jean Paul Richter. I listened with 
awed senses as he repeated that terrible dream 
of Richter’s. When he came to the Christ’s awful 
declaration, ‘‘ There is no Father!” the blackness 
of chaos surrounded me; I was bewildered, and 
whirled away in a fearful phantasmagoria. 

Shortly afterward Miriam came in, with eyes 
blazing, lips quivering, her cheeks red and hot. 

** Ursula, I’m tired to death,” she said, dropping 
into a chair. Dark rings were round her eyes, and 
her pulse beat with a sullen thud. 

From that day forth Miriam began to fail, yet 
the change was soslowly wrought as to be scarcely 
perceptible for months—a quick catching of the 
breath, a shivering tremor now and then, was all 
the closest watching made manifest. 

Helsingford came and went, the life of the 
household, That Miriam loved him, you had only 
to see her, from the moment his foot crossed the 
threshold, to know. That he loved her I believe. 
And yet, whenever he was near her, I felt a vague 
yearning to part them—to send him to the ends 
of the world from my cousin, where his hands 
could never touch her, his lips never drink the life 
from hers. 

At last the time came when Miriam rose late in 
the morning, and then lay all day in a kind of list- 
less rest on the sofa, wheeled to the south window, 
where one could see the crisped wave of the bay 
lapped in the yellow autumn sunlight, and hear 
their ceaseless gurgle as they crept up and broke 
upon the white, shining sands of the beach. 

Her father would come in, the cheerful smile 
on his lip striving with the anxious fear in his 
eyes, and then Miriam would wind her arms—how 
thin they were growing !—around his neck, and 
talk of the coming winter and its gayeties, boast- 
img how many conquests she would make, how 
many hearts to ache. 

* God help us!” the old man would sigh; “I 
fear she will indeed make sore hearts among us.” 

Many physicians came to see her ; none gave a 
definite answer to the eager questions, ** What 
ails her?” 

It might be heart disease—the sudden spas- 
modic pain in her left side favored that opinion ; 
it might be that American curse, consumption— 
the intermittent cough, the fever in her veins, the 
fierce brightness of her eye, were almost conclu- 
sive symptoms. All told her she would got well, 
but shook their wise heads ominously when in 
private consultation. One proposed that she 
should seek a warmer climate for the winter, but 
Miriam protested so strongly against leaving 
home, and declared so earnestly that she was 
better, that they allowed her to have her own 
way. After all, it would have made no difference ; 
she would have carried the cause of her death 





with her, 





All this time Helsingford was almost constantly 
with her. If she slept, it was with her hand 
clasped in his ; he supplied every want before it 
was felt, and his bright, joyous face, his clear, ring- 
ing voice and fleet step, was as fresh and bracing as 
the sweep of a north-west wind. As I watched 
thom together queer thoughts filtered through my 
brain. they talked, he gazed straight into her 
coruscant eyes, and, asking the briefest ques- 
tions, answering in the shortest monosyllables, 
he drew her out on every subject, history, poetry, 
painting—but it was sculpture that interested her 
most, and on which she talked the best. Helsing- 
ford knew little of its rules or teehnicalities ; he 
saw the pure marble or glorious bronze, his soul 
felt the story unfolded in its perfect chiseling, and 
had @ sensuous joy in its glowing beauty, or a 
shivering horror in its speaking pain. One day, 
while Miriam was looking at a head of Sappho, 
small but exquisitely cut, Helsingford and Adam 
Clarke came in together. Clarke had been away 
for some time, and I noticed the start of surprise 
at sight of my cousin’s altered face. He shook 
hands with her, answered her still bright smile by 
a few encouraging words, then came over to me, 
and, after a cordial greeting, sat looking earnestly 
at the couple opposite. 

Helsingford held the Sappho in his hand, not 
looking at it, but straight into Miriam’s eyes, which 
were burning with a feverish light ; her face, just 
before white as the marble one, was flushed on the 
cheeks to a vivid crimson, and her mobile lips 
fairly pulsed with the sentences she uttered. I 
had seen them thus a thousand times when she 
was with her lover, never at any other time. 

Suddenly Clarke turned to me: 

‘* Did you ever hear of a vampire, Miss Ursula ?” 
he asked, 

Ialmost sprang from my chair at this strange 
question. It gave a living form to my own 
thoughts, but I did not answer; only waited for 
him to go on, 

** Not of one with such a face as Carl’s, eh” he 
laughed, ‘ Well, let me put my question in a more 
rational way. You have heard of things absorbent 
and things diffusive. You know that by the combi- 
nation of natural elements a substance is formed 
which draws all the light and heat from other ele- 
ments and holds them in its prison-house for its 
own use, Apply the principle to human organiza~ 
tions—look at the illustration before you: Carl’s 
nature is absorbent, Miriam’s dittusive ; his is the 
strongest, hence is drawing her life into his own- 
In other words, he is drawing her system of its 
vitality to feed his own, and Miriam is dying not 
of heart-disease—but of Helsingford !” 

Here, then, was the truth—here my vague 
fancies found reasonable utterance. But what 
could be done? They loved each other; either of 
them would laugh at our folly ifit were told them. 
Must the poor girl dic, then?—die for a love- 
dream ? 

Inwardly I declared she should not. Ina few 
moments I crossed over to the sofa. Touching 
my cousin’s hand, I found it hot and dry, and as 
she dropped back on the pillows a gasping breath 
and droop of eyelids told the strain she had been 
under. 

Somehow I could not speak pleasantly to Carl ; 
for the time I hated the man, Clarke’s idea of 
the vampire haunted me with an almost super- 
stitious dread. 

The longer I thought the clearer Clarke’s 
theory became to me. I remember how that first 
night of their meeting, Miriam’s illness began ; 
and the retrospect of every day only added more 
convincing proof. 

Only one thing could be done—Helsingford must 
be kept away. But how? Fate favored us; the 
next day brought Carl as usual, but there was a 
cloud over him ; he looked at Miriam with troubled 
eyes, talking little. She slept, and he came to 
me with such a sad, perplexed look in his face, 
that I said involuntarily : 

** Well, Carl! what is it ?” 

“Read this, Miss Ursula, and tell me what to 
do,” he said, handing me a letter with a foreign 
post-mark, 

It was from his uncle in Germany, beseeching 
him to return to that country to be present at his 
death, which was approaching from an incurable 
malady. He begged his nephew to come and care 
for the cousin who would be left desolate when 
her father died, : 

“You must go!” I said, and dared not meet 
Carl’s eye lest it should read the exultation in 
mine. 

**Go ; and leave Miriam, my darling ?” he cried, 
** How can I do that, and she dying, maybe? No, 
no! and yet my young cousin—my poor little 
Greta alone there—how sad op ale My uncle is 
the best friend I ever had—he educated me—gave 
me a home when in Heidelberg—he will think me 
an ungrateful dog—but I cannot leave my be- 
trothed ?” 

“Listen to me,” I said, “You must go; it is 
your duty. I know that my cousin would tell you 
the same. Be assured she will not die in your ab- 
sence. You will find her far better when you 
return ; trust me it will be best so.” 

“But she will grieve; will think me careless 
and unkind, when I would die for her!” 

Arustling on the sofa made me turn toward it, 
Miriam was resting on her arm, looking cagerly 
toward us. 

“Are you there, Carl?” she cried. “Oh! Y 
dreamed you were gone far away ; I tried to follow 
you, but the ground crumbled under my feet, and 
great waves rolled between us.” 

She sank back with a long shivering sigh, 
while Carl looked at me with reproachful eyes, 
and soothed the nervous suffever. 

What could I do? would the parting be worse 
for her than his presence? It was death if he 
staid, I felt that, but was she strong enough to 
bear the separation? If I only knew! 

Just then Dr. Goring was announced. He was 
an elderly man ; the family physician for a longer 
time than I had lived, I resolved to tell him my 
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fears, and even if he laughed at them, to implore 
his aid. Helsingford took leave. 

“*How are you, my dear young lady?” asked 
the kind doctor, taking one of the wasted hands 
in his ; “not any better, I see,” he added, feeling 
her pulse. 

“T am just tired to death, doctor,” my cousin 
answered, 

“You talk too much, child ; Miss Ursula must 
be more careful ; excitement is killing you ; I see 
how it is; that young fellow must wait till you 
are stronger, eh?” and the good man laughed at 
Miriam’s rising color. 

I went into the adjoining room, waiting for the 
doctor to come out. When he did I told him of 
what I had been thinking, and at the close, instead 
of the laugh I expected, I saw a very grave look 
about his firm mouth, 

“There may be something in it,” he said. 
“Cannot Helsingford be got away for a time until 
we can see how much reality there is in your sur- 
mises ?” 

Then I told him of Carl’s letter; he brightened 
immediately. 

“Tll arrange all that, young madam,” he said, 
joyfully. ‘‘You just keep them apart as much as 
possible, and Carl shall go to his cousin.” 

Bidding me “ good-night,” he hastened away, 
and I went back a little relieved, to find my 
cousin sleeping lightly ; her wasted hands crossed 
on her breast ; her respiration short and panting. 

My beautiful cousin! All her old strength and 
loveliness came back to me as I looked at her 
Then I thought of her that summer morning, 
and of Helsingford, and remembered the strange 
disappointment I felt on a nearer view of him. 

** Well, Carl,” I said to him next day. 

“Dr. Goring says it will be better for Miriam if 
Igo. What does he mean, Ursula ?” 

‘Just what he says, Carl;” and then I sum- 
moned courage to tell him all that we had said 
and thought. An incredulous laugh broke from 
him; nevertheless I saw a look of hopeless 
wretchedness steal over his handsome face. 

He went straight to my cousin, and kneeling by 
her, clasping her hand, he told her of his uncle’s 
letter, and asked her : 

“Shall it be so, my darling? Do you, too, bid 
me go ?” 

“Yes, Carl, you ought to go. There, dear, 
leave me now ; I’ve something to say to Ursula,” 

Wondering at her quietness, I saw Helsingford 
depart. When I came back she put her arms 
around my neck with a wan smile. 

**T am almost done with the world, cousin,’ 
she said, ‘If I say good-by to Carl now, it wil 
only be a few days sooner ; it is best so.” 

** Don’t say that, dear; you will be soon better, 
I whispered, returniny her caress; but I knew 
that I lied. 

**Never better, cousin; put your hand here. 
Can you feel my heart throb? Well, sometimes 
I fancy there is no heart there. I think Carl has 
it; I can feel the beating in my bosom, but my 
blood as well as his own throbs in his veins, All 
sensation seems to come through him—foolish 
fancies, are they not ?” 

“Bick fancies, cousin,” I answered ; yet I felt 
they were true. 

That night Dr. Goring came, bringing with him 
& young M.D., whom he had just installed his 
partner. Dr. Blake was not a handsome man; 
he gave one the idea of immense strength ; his 
dark eyes glowed with a steady genial light ; his 
voice, deep and sonorous, was yet even and gentle 
a8 @ Woman’s, 

Taking Miriam’s thin nervous hand in his, he 
went on talking to the others, He did not ask 
the sick girl a question, or seem to watch her ; 
and we were so absorbed in the subject he spoke 
of, that for a few minutes I forgot Miriam ; then 
I saw an intelligent look pass between the two 
physicians, and turning my eyes where theirs were 
directed, saw that my cousin had fallen intoa 
soft, refreshing slumbcr ; the faintest pink dyed 
her hollow cheeks ; her lips lay‘a little apart, and 
her breath passed them in slow, even respiration, 
unlike tue fitful, nervous, almost spasmodic 
sleep of months past. 

Almost involuntarily I looked from her face 
into Dr. Blake’s, and it held my eyes in a prolonged 
gaze. It was a powerful face, The compact 
brow with its grand perceptive faculties, the fine 
aquiline nose, above a mouth square, firm, pas- 
sionately gentle, giving wondrous meaning to the 
dusky eye—luminous with something more than 
pity for the beautiful invalid. Where did he get 
the power to still that wasted frame, to cool the 
fever of the blood and bring sleep, soft, balmy as 
an infant’s, to that shattered organization? I 
could not tell; but I felt its hidden force when 
he took my hand at parting; it was as though all 
the blood in my veins bounded to my finger-ends 
to meet some sentient living thing coming from 
his. The memory of that sensation is as palpable 
to me now as when it happened years and years 
ago. 

Carl went teGermany. At first we missed him 
sorely, and my cousin would lie witb closed eyes 
thinking of him Iknew. One day, when he ha 
been gone some weeks, she called me to her, then 
lay tor a long time without speaking. At last, “How 
is Ursula?” she said, “‘I love Carl dearly, I miss 
him, and yet when I think of his coming, the 
strangest, weariest dread comes over me—a 
weight that presses me to death, I wonder what 
it is.” 

I tried to explain it to her; but she only shook 
her head wearily and sighed. Dr. Blake came in 
then—he came every day—and immediately I saw 
the anxious, pained expression die out of ‘her 
face, and a look of perfect rest come over iv, 
What did itmean? Did she love Dr. Blake? No, 
for she loved Carl, and my cousin’s heart was a 
true one. What then? Only another problem 
which we must leave Psychology to solve, 

Advent came; in the churches Laudamus Deo 
was swelling in grand organ note ; chanters sang 
the Birth ot Christ; and from swinging censers 
the breath of incense went up to heaven. Every 





heart answered to the pealing “Gloria,” while 
outside the snow lay like Gideon's fleece, white 
and soft. The stars sang as they did the first 
morn after creation, ‘Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 

But the shadows were thick in our house and 
hearts. We believed Miriam was dying. For days 
she had seemed so much better, so like her old 
self, that we had hoped more than we dared say. 
That afternoon she had fallen asleep ; slumbering 
peacefully for a long time. All at once, with s 
wild cry of “Carl, Carl, my God!” she flung her 
arms upward and sank back as pale, as rigid as 
the dead. She had not moved since. We could 
just see the faintest breath flutter her bosom, and 
the pulse-beat at her wrist was but a quiver. Dr. 
Blake was holding her hand, still as a marble im- 
age, but the look in his face was one of anticipa- 
tion rather than dread. 

Hours we sat there—her father’s sobbing breath 
the only sound breaking the stillness. Twelve 
o’clock pealed from the mantel. After its tones 
died out we waited again. Everything became 
unrealtome, I was floating away on a mystic 
tide of wondrous imaginings, when Dr. Blake 
touched my hand. 

**Look!” he said, 

I did, and saw the rigid features unlocked from 
their death-like trance ; the white lids quivered, 
a long sighing breath heaved the warming bosom, 
and Miriam awoke—saved, thank God! 

It was weeks after that, when my cousin sat 
again by the window, the scarlet shawl trailing 
from her shoulders giving life to the still, wan 
face, when Uncle Doane came in, his face troubled, 
his hand unsteady. / 

** What is it, father?” she asked. 

“Bad news, my daughter; can you bear to 
hear it? Be brave, dear child. Heaven pity 
you, dear!” 

‘I eam bearit. Tell me!” she cried, every 
muscle of her countenance set in hard lines. 

**Carl is dead!” said the old man, solemnly. 


“Dead! Drowned at sea.” 
** Yes, I know,” Miriam whispered. ‘‘ He died 
that night. I heard him call me, You knowl 


tried to go, but something broke here,” laying her 
hand on her heart, “a chord that had strained 
and tightened a long time. I knew then he was 
dead, Poor Carl!” 

That was alli—no moaning or lamenting. Bet- 
ter and fairer she grew. Once more we sat alone, 
I dreaming of a summer long past; Miriam 
sleeping, I thought. All at once she put her 
hand in mine. 

*He’s coming, Ursula,” she said. 
ment I shall see him. Oh! joy!” 

** What do you mean, Miriam 2?” I cried ; but the 
words had not crossed my lips when a step rang 
on the stair, and in an instant after Dr. Blake 
came into the room, Miriam stepped forward, and 
as he whispered, “ Come, darling!” laid her hands 
in his, and her glorious heed on his breast. She 
had found her resting-place at last. 


“Tn a mo- 








Suicide Extraordinary. 


SoMEWHERE or other in the very heart of one of 
the loveliest districts of woodland, there lived, 
not very long ago, a dog. This dog came, by the 
father’s side, of the great family of the Newfound. 
lands ; and by the mother’s, claimed connection 
with the Setters—both well-known names, both 
families from which any dog might be proud to 
be descended, and both illustrious for all the 
virtues with which the canine race is gifted. No 
unworthy scion of these ancient and honorable 
stocks was our hero, With the more masculine 
characteristics of the Newfoundland, he com- 
bined the almost feminine tenderness of the 
Setter; so that it was difficult to say whether he 
were a Newfoundland softened and refined to the 
extremest degree, or a Setter of a more than or- 
dinary bold and masculine character. A dog so 
formed to inspire at the same time affection and 
respect, was, a8 you may suppose, a favorite with 
every one—was, indeed, the idol of the neighbor- 
hood. He was credited, and not without mnch 
show of reason, with possessing intelligence to a 
degree quite supercanine. He was pointed out to 
strangers as a curicsity, and was spoken of as a 
creature holding an intermediate rank between 
man and beast. Wonderful stories were told of 
him ; how, when the grocer’s little girl was lost, 
the dog roamed the country the whole night 
through, found her, and restored her to her 
friends; how, when the thieves got into the 
church, the dog discovered them, and flew for 
assistance to the nearest house—not, mind, be- 
cause it was the nearest house, but because it 
was the sexton’s; how, when Farmer Boodle 
found, on his return from market, that he had 
lost his pocket-book, containing the price of two 
cows, the dog made his appearance with the book 
in his mouth, just in time to make it unn 
for the farmer, who, in his despair, had already 
torn out three handfuls of hair, to commit further 
devastation. The dog was the hero of a multi- 
tude of stories of this kind, and was valued ac- 
cordingly. The brute—I use the term with no 
offensive meaning—had fairly established a claim 
upon the consideration of the humans by dis- 
playing an intelligence almost as great as the in- 
telligence of a man; and the humans allowed 
this claim, and satisfied it by showing for 
the brute an affection almost as warm and con- 
stant as the affection of a dog. 

Never was so happy a dog ; but mark you, his 
happiness sprang from the sympathy which at- 
tached him to a superior class of creatures to 
his own. He had, we may at once allow, a nobler 
and a larger mind than is common among bis 
canine brethren. With them he had no fellow- 
feeling. No one ever saw him, with arched tail, 


and fun in every hair of him, assisting a fellow- 
dog t» gallop strange circles on the grass, as if 
between them they were devising illustrations for 
an edition of euclid for the use of dogs. But any 
day he might be seen the centre of a group of 








delighted children ; with them, allowing 
himself to be dressed in fantastic suits of flowers, 
or led a happy prisoner in a daisy-chain. No one 
ever saw him goiag on a friendly walk with 
another dog ; but he would go for miles with the 
doctor, waiting at the patient’s door till the man 
of medic:ne re-appeared, and then meeting him 
with a look of interest and a low inquiring bark, 
which no one ever doubted meant : 

“Well, sir, how is the old lady to-day?” or, 
“The baby any better, sir?” or whatéver the 
nature of the case might demand. 

Mankind was his friend. What were dogs to 
him? What Atzecs are to Europeans ; what the 
aboriginal Australian is to the English squatter. 

Very beautiful, no doubt, was the friendly re- 
lation thus existing between dog and man, and so 
long as the relation endured, our hero 
was the happiest of dogs, the admired of all ad- 
mirers, the welcome guest at every table; turn 
which way he would, he could not go wrong, 
where every honse was his home, and every man, 
woman, and child his loving friend. 

But there came an awful change. a 

One day it was darkly whispered by some ignor- 
ant person that the dog was going mad. 

The rumor spread: “going mad” became 
“gone mad,” and “gone mad” “rabid,” in very 
brief space. 

The superior order of creation was seized with 
& panic in exactly the same way that panics oper- 
ate upon the inferior orders, ‘ Hydrophobia’ 
was in every one’s mouth, and the happiness of 
our hero was gone for ever. Behold him trotting 
quietly along a lane on a fine spring evening, 
making leisurely for the house of an intimate 
friend with whom, and in the society of whose 
charming family, he thinks of remaining till the 
next day. See! he stops and pricks his ears; he 
recognizes the footsteps of a friend; with alac- 
rity, but at the same time with dignity, he quick- 
ens his pace ; the friend comes in sight, and, the 
dog, springing toward him, says as plainly as 
dog-language will allow : 

“IT knew it was John, How are you, John?” 

What is our hero’s astonishment to see John 
leap hastily over a ditch on to a bank, and brandish 
a rake as no friend ever brandished a rake before ; 
and to hear himself, in tones quite new to him, 
warned that if he comes a step nearer, he will 
have his brains dashed out. Seeing that John 
is apparently meditating hurling the rake at him, 
and is, past a doubt, actually kicking at the bank, 
in order to loosen a stone, our hero leaves him, 
more in sorrow than in anger, and more in aston- 
ishment than either. At the next turning, the 
dog looks back, John is standing in the middle 
of the lane, staring after him, Seeing the dog 
turn, John brandishes his rake once more, and 
goes through the pantomime of picking up a 
stone, with such a wild and exaggerated action, 
that the dog has but one conclusion to which he 
can come, 

“I'm very sorry for it,” he says to himself, 
“but there is no doubt about it, John is mad. 
John, through some cause or other—love or 
something elee—is now a raving madman.” 

He shakes himself, pauses to consider what is 
to be done for John, sits down, and thoughtfully 
scratches himself behind the right ear, and while 
qo doing, is startled by the sudden shrieking of 
children, He looks up, and perceived that two 
little ehildren, who were coming in his direction 
down the lane, have turned, and are running back 
sgain as fast as they can, squealing with fear. 

“Mr. Jones’s twins!” says the dog, starting up. 
** Who's frightening them, I should like to know? 
Let me catch him at it; that’s all,” and dashes 
after them at full gallop. Before he reaches them, 
however, Mr. Jones himself makes his appearance, 
terribly flustered, and very pallid trom Some cause 
unknown. He flings himself recklessly over a 
five-barred gate, brandishes a pitchfork as John 
lately brandished the rake, and between whiles— 
can it really be so?—throws stones at him, the 
dog, and shouts fearful threats. 

“ This is a sickening state of things,” says our 
hero, “John has evidently bitten Jones. If 
something is not done, we shali have the whole 
district in this condition, I’m off to the doc- 
tor’s.”’ 

And without a moment’s delay, he turns into 
the field, and makes his way straight across the 
country to the doctor’s house, 

With the familiarity which long acquaintance 
justified, arrived at the doctor’s house, the dog 
jumped the garden-gate; and, seeing his friend 
engaged in wa flowers, bounded straight up 
to him, omitted, as urgent nature of the case 
compelled, the customary salutations, and at- 
tempted at once to draw the doctor in the re- 
quired direction by the simple process of teking 
one of his coat-tails in his mouth and pulling at 
it. The moment the doctor perceived the dog, 
he gave @ shout of terror, flung away from him 
so abruptly that he left the greater part of the 
coat-tail between the dog’s teeth, and fled precip- 
itately into the house, banging the door violently 
after him. Appearing almost immediately at an 
upper window, he shook his fist ferociously at the 
astonished beast, proclaimed his gratitude 
that his coat only had bitten, yelled for his 
servants, who appeared one by one at different 
windows; and then himself and ‘household, as if 
all were moved by a single impulse, commenced 
shaking weapons of various kinds at the poor in- 
nocent dog, and, with much abusive language, 
roared to him to quit the place. 

As soon as his astonishment would allow him to 
move, the dog turned round with a miserable 
whine, his tail, and ran toward 
the gate. In pasmng the watering-can which the 
doctor had been using, he paused a moment and 
smelled the water; but shrinking frotr the #Jea of 
partaking, even ino slight way a8 that, of the 
doctor’s hospitality, after such ‘as he 
had received, hé deft it untasted. Was 8 
unanimous shiont fromthe house of “That proves 
it; he won't drink ; it’s too plain what’s wrong 





with him ;” and the dog jumped the gate once 
more, and disappeared. A 

They could not all be mad : the doctor, of course 
—the superstitious belief in the doctor, so charac- 
teristic of the lower orders, here coming out 
strongly—the doctor, of course, could not be mad, 
nor the doctor’s servants, who were constantly 
under his care. Then why Jones, who had 
only treated him as they had done? And why 
John, who had only behaved like Jones? No; it 
was too plain that they had all suddenly conceived 
a hatred for him, the dog; they had determined 
to have no more to do with him; they had made 
up their minds to throw him over—to cast him off. 
He would go to the friendiy house to which he 
had been bound at first, for there he was certain 
of sympathy. He went. The children screamed 
and ran into the house; the farm-servants shut 
themselves up in the cow-sheds ; every one who 
saw him shouted at him, and threatencd him with 
all sorts of dreadful deaths ; and the master of the 
farm, his very good friend, his kindest and most 
intimate friend, displayed his much-loved figure 
at a window, pointed a gun at him, and swore that 
if he did not disappear instantly he’d blow him 
to smithereens. Who shall say what dismal 
thoughts were in the wretched dog's mind as he 
skulked off to some lonely hovel, far away from 
any one? In all seriousness, from what an agony 
of surprise he must have suffered, There is no 
doubting that dogs think ; they know friends from 
enemies; they associate kindness received with 
the persons who show that kindness, and cruelty 
with the persons who are cruel. Then, when those 
who had up to this time been kind friends, sud- 
den'y turned and acted like bitter enemies, what 
miserable confusion of all his ideas of right and 
wrong—what disbelief in goodness and sincerity 
—what dismal disappointment must have torn his 
dog’s heart! Did the sterner nature of his father, 
the Newfoundland, come to his aid in those hours 
of darkness and desertion? or did the gentle blood 
of his mother’s family assert itself in him, and lead 
him to tell his sorrows to the moon until—should 
such @ process be possible—he howled himself to 
sleep? Who can say what were the horrors of 
that night to him? 

However, the next morning—apparently he had 
comforted himself with the thought that the pre- 
vious day must have been the ist of April, and 
all the people consequently foolish—he came out 
of his hovel comparatively cheerful, and still 
unwilling to believe that his intimate friend had 
seriously cast him off, made his appearance very 
delicately in the farmyard about breakfast-time. 
A milkmaid saw him first, screamed, and ran 
away; a cow-boy flung a fork at him ; a man tried 
to throw a rope round his neck from the window 
of a loft (all friends of long-standing, these) ; 
last came the master with his gun again; and 
then the poor dog, hopeless utterly, threw his 
head up, gave a long howl that would have moved 
the pity of a mad-doctor, and fled away. All that 
day he wandered about, at intervals showing him- 
self at different places—places where, a few hours 
before, welcome would have gone out to meet him 
—trying, seemingly, all his best friends one after 
another; and everywhere he was received the 
same way. The people with one consent had all 
turned against him; not a soul gave him a kind 
word, or looked at him with any eyes but those of 
terror or threatening ; the children, who formerly 
were never tired of petting and fondling him, and 
whom he used to treat with a tenderness and deli- 
cacy particularly beautifal, now, when they saw 
him, screamed and ran to their mothers; the 
mothers screamed, and banged the doors in his 
face ; the men threw at him the first thing that 
came to hand, and against him turned their plow- 
shares into swords, and their pruning-hooks into 
spears; every one’s hand. was against him ; the 
whole neighborbood shrank from him ; the world 
hated him. At forty-five minutes past seven P.M. 
his heart broke. He turned away from a house 
where a friend of six years’ standing had thrown 
a large flower-pot at him; while another friend, 
who had known his mother when quite a pup, 
climbed hastily into an apple-tree and applauded 
the deed. He stumbled down a well-known path 
which led to the river ; the moon shone brightly ; 
the water flashed white against the black shadow 
of the trees of the further bank. He stood a mo- 
ment, the cast-off, broken-hearted creature, on 
the brink of the river; once more lifted his face 
to the sky, and protested with a pitiful howl: 
against the cruelly of the world ; and then de- 
liberately committed suicide. He walked into the 
river until the water reached half-way up his 
shoulder, then plunged his head below the surface 
and held it there. The waves beat against him ; 
his body swayed to and fro; the water caught his 
long hair and pulled at him ; his limbs lost their 
strength, his feet their hold; the current took 
him ; and with his head sti’! held obstinately down, 
the river swept him away—far away from his un- 
grateful home. 








Owe ot the corps of scientific gentlemen now 
exploring Alaska states that fossil remains of the ele- 
phant and musk ox are frequent in a region extend- 
ing along the river to Fort Yonkon, 1,300 miles from 
the coast, Fossil ivory is found in severs! portions of 
the Arctic regions in quantities suffiuient to make it of 
commercial importance, and may yet be discovered in 
such quantities in Alaska. Entire remains of the elc- 
phant and mastodon have aiso been found, well pre- 
served in ice. acccunts d°scribe a complete 
carcass, with the and bair in 4 goo! state of pres- 
ervation, of an elephant, which was iound melting out 
of the ice in the North Se., »om > years ago, havin; come 
down from early geological! ages. 


Baron Havssmann’s official report of what 
may be called the rebuilding ot Paris, shows that durin, 
Peas terminat’ng on toe 1st of October last 2,3 
houses, coursining 14,237 ropacate apartuents, were 
demulished; while during the same per 0 i 3,509 houses, 
containing 23,7.3 apar'ments, were e ecied, Tue greater 

of the new constructions are m the outlying 

, hetween the boalcvards and the fortifications, 
The rrport sates that in tie entire dep-rtment of the 
Sein. tve number o° hous.s ba 1|t duriay the last fifteen 
“ed been 86,014; and the number 
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THE LADIES’ GALLERY IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C.—-FROM A SKETCH BY F, JUMP. 
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‘ The Gentlemen's Gallery in the Senate the prominent Senators, and see that they do their duty The Ladies’ Gallery in the Senate Chamber. Bat though the visitors are undoubtedly belongime twth » 
Chambe to their colored brethren. Some of them find it hard Caucasian race, their tastes, ideas, and business:in t's 
- we oat work to keep the thread of a Senatorial debate, and From contemplation of the Gentlemen’s | Senate chamber are as various as can well be imagine], 

From a minute Inspection of the conglomerate growing weary of thestrugyle, surrender to the drowsy 





| Gallery in the Senate Chamber, we turn to the ladies’ | Here we find the literary lady, who has become near- 
maes of humanity that throngs the Gentlemen's Gallery | god, reyardless of appearances or the possible conse- | section, and find that with the distinction we have a | sighted from constant use of her pen in the ‘‘ Corre- 
one cannot ‘ail to notice an element altogether lacking | quences attendant upon the remission of their steady | decided difference. The colored person is not to be ; spondence from Washington ”’ we see in the newspapers, 
in the days of President Buchanan. The American | watch, In such dull work they need a daily relieving of | found here, for as yet the ladics of African descent have | which treats more of men than ot measures, and who 
citizen of African descent feels that it is now his duty | the sentry, and we understand they have provided for | not evinced any cnriosity as tothe method of law-making | is here to-day gathering material for her next letter 


as well as his privilege to closely follow the record of ' the necessity lin the highest legislative body of the United States, | The unceremonious manner in which the young lady 
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THE CENSURE OF FEGNANDO WOOD BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 15TH,—8SEE PAGE 314. 





THE NEW VU. S. STEAM FRIGATE WAMPANOAG, CAPT. J. W. A. NICHOLSON, COMMANDER.—SEE PAGE 314. 
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crowds past her has unsettled her usually benign 
face; buc when the interruption bas 
beam once more upon the outer world, taking men 
notee the while to t them. On the left of the engrav- 
ing, in a self ng attitude, sits one of the champions 
of female suffrage, having come here to lobby her 
mania through Congress, or perhaps only to spy out the 
land for fature operations, Of course we find here the 
curiosity- eekers looking at part of the Washington 
elephant, and the devotees of fashion, who come here 
for the same purpose that they visit church or the 
theatre, for where are they not to be found? 
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Censure of Hon. Fernando Wood by the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

Tue reports of Congressional proceedings 
have made the public familiar with the particulars of 
the scene represented in our engraving—the censure 
of Hon. Fernando Wood by the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, We have no disposition to criti- 
cis2 the conduct of the honorable representative from 
this city, as the action of his peers may be considered 
8 sufficient rebuke for his forgetfulness of parliament- 
ary rules on tbat occasion. In applying to the National 
Congress the terms made use oj, in stating that the 
bill in relation to the Supreme Court was ‘A bill 
without a title, a child without a name, and probably 
without a father—a monstrosity, 2 measure the most 
infamous of the many infamous acts of this infamous 
Congress,"” Mr. Wood was doubtless led away by the 
veh of his feelings, and bis ordinary prudence 
deserted him, 

Indeed, there seems to be at present a great deal of 
excitement in the Congressional atmosphere, and the 
people look anxiously toward Washington in feverish 
auticipation of startling events, It is to be hoped, 
however, that the wisdom of our legislators will enable 
the country to pass the crisis without any political con- 
vulsion, and that such scenes as we represent in our 
engraving will be of rare occurrence. 
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U. S. STEAM FRIGATE WAMPANOAG, 


Tue great maritime powers are now giving 
extraordinary attention to the subject of naval archi- 
tecture as applied to offensive and delensive purposes 
in time of war. The United States, England and 
France, competitors in that sphere, and contestants for 
the palm of superiority upon the ocean, are, cf course, 
watching with jealous eyes eacn other’s experiments in 
the building and equipment of iron-clads. The result 
of the recent trial trip of the U. 8. steam-frigate Wam- 
panosag was 80 satisfactory and so fully demonstrated 
the excellence of vessels of that description, that the 
noble ship is at once established as a model, and will 
be regarded with interest by foreign governments that 
depend at all upon the strength and extent of their 
naval resources. Our engraving of the Wampanoag 
will, therefore, be attractive, not only to our own peo- 
pie, who may well be proud of possessing that splendid 
frigate, but to foreign eommunities who are laboring 
in the same path of progress. 

The trial trip was a perfect success in every respect. 
The steamer was at sea thirty hours, part of the time 
making the unprecedented speed of 184-10 statute 
miles. Her average time was 17 3-10 statute miles, or 
15 knote per hour, and this while contending with a 
heavy swell from the southward. 

The Wampanoag’s battery consists of ten nine-inch 
and three sixty-pound guns, and four howitzers, 
Her dimensions are: Length, 360 feet over all; breadth 
of beam, 45 feet 2 inches; draught of water, 19 feet, 

She has two geared engines, demgned by Chief 
Engineer B. F. Isherwood; cylinders, 100 inches in 
diameter, 4 feet stroke of piston; 8 main boilers and 4 
super-heaters; 58 furnaces, 

Her crew consi-ts of about 500 officers and men. 

Captain J. W. A. Nicholson, her commander, is one of 
the most energetic and efficient officers in our navy, 
and he bas now a ship well worthy of bis skill and 
reputation, . 
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POSTERITY. 


Iv is not easy to estimate with accuracy the 
influence which the thought of posterity exercises 
over the actions even of those men who profess to live 
in advance of their own times, and for posterity alone, 
To the mummy of any old Egyptian king who first 
built bis chamber in a Pyramid, and afterward was 
buried in it, we are posterity. Much good he gets from 
the fact. He is, indeed, moresuccessful than one out of 
# thousand of the people who live for posterity, because 
his remains have actually been found. Dry and ugly as 
he is, his body survives, swaddled in swaddling clothes, 
One can hardly say that his soul, like John Brown’s, is 
marching on. Nobody exactly knows his name, or 
cares to know it, and the only faint chance he has of ever 
again attracting attention is that some theologian may 
discover that he is distantly related to the Pharaoh who 
would not let the children of lerael go. Such, and 
such alone, seem to be the advantages in general of 
living ior posterity, Posterity, of course, is a relative 


It begins with one’s grandchildren, and progresses 
interminably in the direction of distant ages; and men 
who leave apy mark at all behind them are not certainly 
forgotten at once. There is a little plash on the sur- 
face of the pool for a few minutes after they have sunk 
to the bottom. It they are very fori:unate—or, as 
cynical — would say, very uniortunate—they are 
perhaps enshrined, not, lke the mummy, in swaddling 
clothes, but in a history, or a law report, or a volume 
of poems, or a religious bi raphy. This gives them 
the proud privilege of heving eir private affairs 
poked into, their private correspondence read, and 
the way they treated their wives or their creditors 
scruti for some little time by persons who devote 
tremselves to the curiosities, or what under a aifferent 
title might be tarmed the Apne of literature. 
But, measured the vast extent of all oe ee 
brief and — itive is at best the recollec of 
what 


length of years. The number of such 
ot heroes, even if the details of their career are 


conned she will | 
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A SONG OF THE NEW YEAR, 


Yer once again, before we part, 
Fill high the bowl for me, 

And drink to every human heart 
Where’er the same may be. 

Success to each untiring hand 
That throws the shuttle now, 

That works the mine, that tills the land, 
Or guides the ocean plow. 


The rich we also gladly drink, 
Long may their wealth endure, 

And let them learn betimes to think 
Less hardly of the poor. 

That shapeless form they blindly dread— 
That spectre of their thought— 

Is dumbly praying to be led, 
And pining to be taught. 


We drink the lover and his love, 
The artist and his art, 
The priest who lifts to God above 
The worldly weighted heart. 
The poet sowing seeds of light, 
The warder on the tower, 
Who watches through the troubled night 
Tho invading march of power. 


We drink each small unconquered band 
That fight for Liberty, 

800n may the sword in every hand 
Be sheathed in victory. 

The tempered blade has lost its edge 
With smiting nations through, 

And well we can afford to pledge 
The stricken conquered too, 


Now yet again fill high the bowl, 
Though not for fame or worth, 

And drink to every wretched soul 
Without one friend on earth, 

Beat on, unjudged by us, lone heart! 
The Judge who sits unseen 

Beholds thee, not as now thou art, 
But as thou mightst have been, 


In solemn silence drink the slave 
In whom the hope remains 

To wed with freedom in the grave, 
Or live divorced from chains. 

We drink the oppressed of every clime, 
The chained of every hue ; 

Soon may the chafing hand of time 
Wear every fetter through. 


The ruddy blaze begins to fall, 
Draw closer round the fire, 

Bring out the choicest wine of all, 
Fill every goblet higher, 

And gently touch, before we part, 
A chord of finer tone, 

And pray that every human heart 
Be happy as our own. 








“ WIy Murderer’s Name Is—”’ 


OR, THE WIFE’S REVENGE, 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Taree weeks passed away, during which time 
Albert Savari became the inseparable companion 
ot Vibert. He rose and went at once to the Hotel 
des Princes, where he usually breakfasted with the 
police agent, who grew more and more like the 
titled man he was personating every day. 

In fact Vibert had so thoroughly identified him- 
self with the Count de Rubini, that he himself 
sometimes forgot that he was playing a part, and 
was so accustomed to being given a title that to 
eall him simply “sir” was to wound his feelings, 
It was only when seated in his room alone with 
his conscience that ne admitted himself to be 
the plebeian Vibert ot olden times, 

“When I shall have tinished with this affair of 
the Rue de la Paix,” ie wrote one day to hia pro- 
tector, the marquis, I must look into my geneal- 
ogy, and ascertain if in the veins of some of my 
ancestors some of the old blue blood of the aris- 
tocracy has not flowed.” 

“Well, admitting such to have been the case, 

fool, whct then?” was the marquis’s encouraging 
reply. 
As regards expense, Vibert denied himself 
nothing ; one would have supposed him to have 
been accustomed to an income of twenty-five 
thousand francs, He ordered the most sumptu- 
ous of breakfasts and the choicest wines when- 
ever Savari was his guest. When he was alone, 
however, Vibert made his morning meal on a 
crust of bread and a glass of sour wine. And 
he equalized matters thus, in many things. If, 
for instance, Savari passed the evening with him, 
his drawing-room blazed with light, but the mo- 
ment that his gaest departed, a single taper 
sufficed him. When he retired to his chamber to 
write to the marquis, or to the minister of police, 
he carefully removed his coat and donned the 
shabby little jacket which had served him in 
former days. 

Savari and Vibert also dined frequently to- 
gether,.and on one occasion Julia Vidal and the 
latter had endeavored to ply their guest with 
wine, but he maintained his self-possession and 
had not as yet committed himself, although every 
afternoon saw him at Madame Vidal’s at three 
o'clock, and almost every evening was passed 
with his new friends. 

Thus Vibert established a most close and extraor- 
dinary surveillance over Savari. Close, because his 
every look and gesture, his every word and action 
was known to him; and extraordinary, because 
instead of seeking his prisoner, the man came to 
him. Thus, without his moving from his own, or 
Julia’s fireside, he did his work, 

And yet, if the conduct of so able a person as 
Vibert may be questioned, we can but find that 
there is » to say the least, 
ahout it. What had been his object in seeking 





Julia’s co-operation? After having clearly estab- 


lished the fact that Savari had never bee? 
seriously attached to any woman, had he not | 


CHAPTER XV. 
Every day, however, Vibert seemed disposed to 


said: “He must love you. It is the only way t© | be more rigid in his surveillance, and the greater 
arrive at the truth, He does not know you peF- | the efforts made by Savari to get rid of him, the 
sonally, he could not therefore distrust you. YOu more persistent was ho in remaining in his usual 


will become part of his life, his past will be known 
to you, and sooner or later you will unmask him. 
You must be the Delila to this modern Samson ; 
you must cut his locks and hand him over to the 
Philistines,” In this programme the principal 
réle was certainly assigned to Julia, and not to 
himself. And yet it was be who invariably re- 
mained and entertained Savari. Had Julia 
requested his constant presence? Did she fear 
that she might betray her legitimate repugnance 
to the murderer of her husband, if suffered to re- 
main alone with the man she suspected? If so, 
she might have summoned Marietta, her com- 
pan‘on and friend, to her side. Besides a woman 
of her strength of will and determination would 
surely not have wished to prolong the cruel situa- 
tion in which she was placed, but would have 
preferred to have proven Savari innocent or 
guilty as soon as possible, 

It was certainly a blunder, therefore, on the 
part of Vibert to remain constantly beside the 
man to whom he should have given an oppor- 
tunity for knowing Julia intimately, and convers- 
ing with her alone, and betraying his secret 
during some tender téte-i1-téte, 

But had Savari conceived an attachment for 
Julia? To reply to this question we must cast a 
glance upon his past life. 

The father of Savari occupied a modest position 
under government, when, at forty years of age, 
he committed the folly of falling in love with a 
pretty shop-girl, called Coralie. 

After a courtship of a few months he married 
her, in opposition to the remonstrances of his em- 
ployers and friends. The marriage was an unfor- 
tunate one, for after two years Coralie eloped 
with an officer, and her husband’s grief in con- 
sequence guperinduced an illness which put an 
end to his life. In his last moments he did not 
utter a reproach against the woman who had so 
cruelly deserted him, and who was then living in 
luxury in Paris. He only begged of her to watch 
over the child which was born during the first 
year of their marriage, and whom he left without 
a protector or resources, 

To do Coralie justice, she responded at once to 
the appeal, She sent for the child aud had him 
educated, 

But how can such a woman rear a child? 
When the boy was of an age for reflection he 
began to compare his position with that of his 
playfellows. He perceived that when his mother 
visited his school she was not dressed like other 
mothers, that the profes or manifested less 
respect for her, although his bills were regularly 
paid. During his vacations, too, he constantly 
found new faces at his mother’s house ; men who 
were prodigal of caresses and presents to bim, 
but whom he rarely saw a second time, And 
when he inquired of his mother, ‘‘ Where is Mr. so 
and so?—I have not seen him for a long time,” 
the invariable reply was, “‘We are no longer 
friendly ; he does not visit here now.” 

At last some chance word, some malicious hint, 
perhaps the pages of a novel, strike a key-note, 
and he comprehends at once the mystery of his 
birth and position, and feels that his mother and 
himself are Pariahs, 

Sometimes a sad discovery of this kind brings 
about good results, 

The boy reflects that his mother has reared him, 
educated him well, has loved ard cared for him, 
has given him everything but worldly considera- 
tion and position, and that these he can acquire 
by labor and integrity, not only for himself but 
also to such an extent that they may brighten his 
her old age, and almost redeem her youth. 

He was but a child when he made the fatal dis- 
covery, but he finds himself now as if by enchant- 
ment a man, 

Cases such as this are, of course, exceptional ; 
generally bad example brings forth corresponding 
fruits, and the life of the erring mother is but too 
frequently reproduced in that of the child. 

This is what occurred with Albert Savari. He 
had just attained his twenty-third year when 
Coralie died suddenly, leaving an elegantly fur- 
nished house, two carriages, three horses, some 
jewels, twenty-eight dresses, five India cashmere 
shawls, and fifty-two francs in money. After 
these were sold, and the claims of the creditors 
were satisfied, Albert Savari found himself the 
possessor of thirty thousand francs. It is need- 
less to say that thissum was soon expended, and 
that he gambled with cards and “on Change,” 
and resorted to many means not delicate, even if 
honorable, to maintain the style of living to which 
his indiscreet and ‘houghtless mother had accus- 
tomed him, 

Aman so handsome and brilliant as Savari, of 
course, had been greatly admired among women, 
even of high position; but while he had profited 
by this, he had not experienced more than a pass- 
ing fancy for any one, and had never returned the 
affection lavished upon him. 

Vibert was right, however, in his estimate of 
the man, when he concluded that the time was 
near at hand when he would weary of his life, so 
hollow and full of excitement, and that he would 
feel and crave a true love—an earnest passion. And 
who so capable of inspiring this as Julia Vidal? 
80 brilliant in her beauty and so sparkling in her 
wit. 

And Savari had already begun to feel the in- 
fluence of her charms and fascinations; and 
although he hardly admitted it to himself, he 
sought rather than avoided her presence. Per- 
haps he felt that his tenderness and devotion for 
this high-minded, noble woman would purify his 
soul, and bring happiness and peace to his troubled 
existence. Be this as asit may, at the expiration of 
another month he was, as Vibert had anticipated, 
madly in love with Julia, and had but one desire— 
to be alone with her, and to relieve himself of the 





importunate presence of the police-agent, 





place in Madame Vidal’s drawing-room. What was 
his motive for acting thus? Did he réblly enjoy the 
character of relative andprotector? A suspicious 
husband a jealouslover, who had the deepest inter- 
est in remaining beside the woman to whom he is 
attached, does not, nevertheless, continue always 
in her presence; yet, although good sense and 
interest in the cause to which he had devoted 
himself eommanded him to remain absent, he 
nevertheless persisted in being present at evory 
interview between Julia and Savari. Was he, too, 
under the influence of the beautiful widow, and 
at her side did he forget that he was simply a 
police-agent detailed to obtain evidence of the 
guilt or innocence of a man suspected of crime? 

One day Savari resolved to sec Julia alone ; to 
this end he made the usual morning appointment 
with Vibert, but instead of going to mect him at 
the Hotel des Princes, he went directly to Julia’s 
house, When Marietta announced that he had 
called alone, Julia knew that her hour of trial was 
at hand. Yet she felt that it was timo to put an 
end to her present position, which was becoming 
intolerable, and she realized also that Vibert, in- 
stead of serving, was now retarding the progress 
of affairs. 

When she joined Savari in the parlor, sho was, 
as usual, dressed in mourning. According to the 
Italian fashion, a lace vail was fastened on the 
back of her head with pins of jet, and covered 
a portion of her hair and fell upon her shoulders. 
This toilet gave her a truly regal air, and Savari 
was mute with admiration, He had never known 
timidity before, particularly where women were 
concerned, but in Julia’s presence his heart beat 
audibly, and his eloquence was gone. 

She felt the silence to be embarrassing, and 
inquired : 

‘What have you done with the count?” 

“‘T expected to have found him here,” replied 
Savari. 

“Why, I thought, on the contrary, that you 
made an appointment with him at his hotel?” 

“TI did so; but, being late, hastened here, 
thinking he would most likely have joined you, 
But do [ disturb you, madame ?” 

“Not in the least,” sho said, in an indifferent 
tone. 

“Tam most happy, madame, that I have thus 
an opportunity of speaking with you alone.” 

“Have you anything in particular to tell me ?” 

“Oh, yes; I have much to say to you,” cricd 
Savari. 

**T am all attention, sir.” 

‘Sir! sir! Why do you always call me sir ” 
he asked, sadly. 

“Ts it not proper to do so?” she inauired, 
feigning not to understand his meaning. “Iam 
not familiar with all the delicate shades of your 
language; 80 pray correct me whenever [ make 
mistakes.” 

“There is nothing to correct, madamo; the 
expression is perfectly proper.” Then, rising sud- 
denly, he exclaimed, ‘Ah, pardon me, madame, 
I am nervous and agitated—pardon me.” 

*T pardon you,” she said, smiling. ‘ But what 
is the reason of your agitation ?” 

He hastened to Julia’s side, and seated himself 
near her. 

** You do not understand then ?” 

“Understand what?” she asked. 

‘Why, that one cannot be near you with im- 
punity for two months as I have been—that it is 
impossible for a man to see you constantly, to 
hear you speak, to breathe the same air, with- 
out——” 

But he stopped suddenly as his eyes rested upon 
Julia. A smile was on her face, but such a stile! 
Her brows were knitted, her cheeks blanched, and 
her whole air was freezing. She had over-estiin- 
ated her own courage; she was revolted at tne 
first declaration, the first words of love which 
escaped Savari’s lips, and all the delicacy of the 
woman and the widow was aroused. 

What! had some one dared to talk of love to her 
—to her, whose husband was but just dead! And 
the man who approaciied her with words of ten- 
derness was he whom she suspected of murder! 
Ah, she little dreamed how terrible would be her 
trials! 

They were both silent; he was terrificd, aho 
crushed and humiliatea, 

Little by little, however, Julia’s brow cleared 
and pressing her hand to her forehead, as if to 
exorcise some sad, unbidden thought, she formed 
a 8 dden resolution, and turning her face to 
Savari, said, inquiringly: 

* Then you love me ?” 

He wag not prepared for this change of manner, 
for from Julia’s expression, he had expected an 
order to change the conversation or to quit her 
presence. When, however, he had recovered from 
his astonishment, he seized the opportunity given 
him of speaking of the love which welled up trom 
his heart to his lips. Seizing Julia's hands, he 
suddenly drew her closely to his side, and held 
her there so tenderly and so firmly, that she could 
not escape him. Then, looking full into her eyes, 
he cried : 

“Yes, I do love you! I love you asI have 
never loved before, as I thougist myself incapa- 
ble of loving. You are the first, the only attach- 
ment of my life. If you could but know how 
happy I am in your presence, and how wretched 
when separated from you! When I first saw you, 
you impressed me as the most beautiful woman 
whom I had ever met, and since then I have found 
in you not alone beauty, glorious, overpowering 
beauty, but every charm of mind and heart— 
every grace of manner. I felt that I could love 


you from the first, and tried to avoid you, but 
heaven has willed it otherwise, and I have rushed 
madly on to my fate. 

The pressure of Savari’s arm, his passionate 
words, confirmed by eyes tull of melting tender- 
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ness, were too much for Julia. She tore herself 
away from him, rose, staggered to the mantel 
and leaned against it. 

“Did I ever encourage your love?” she mur- 
mured, 

“Never by a word or a look; but your very 
coldness was your charm, and well you knew it. 
Your silence, and your frigid manner, were full of 
coquetry and provocation. I enjoyed the strug- 
gle. Igloated over the though: of winning you 
in spite of yourself.” 

Savari was no longer the self-sustained, re- 
served man he appeared in the office of M. Gou- 
bert. The blood had mounted to his face, his 
eyes were as eloquent as his lips, and the expres- 
sion of animation in his countenance lent him a 
thousand charms. For the first time in his life 
he enjoyed the highest happiness vouchsafed to 
mortals. Passion had metamorphosed him, it 
had transformed a man who was cold, self- 
possessed, adroit, and calculating, into a being 
ardent, frank, young, and strong. 

He was about to continue, and open his whole 
heart to the woman he adored, when Vibert was 
announced, 

One glance enabled the police agent to embrace 
the scene, and comprehend the situation, * He 
contracted his brow, and a deadly pallor over- 
spread his face, but he advanced to Julia with a 
smile upon his lips, and inquired after her health. 
Then, turning to Savari, he said, good-humor- 
edly : 

**So you were here while I was waiting for you 
at the hotel ?” 

Savari repeated what he bad said to Julia, and 
Vibert appeared satisfied with the explanation, 
and turned the conversation upon indifferent 
topics. Savari, however, was still under the in- 
fluence of the thoughts and feelings to which he 
had just given expression, and felt himself un- 
equal to the task of sustaining a commonplace 
conversation. Sohe rose, pleaded a pressing en- 
gagement, and was taking his leave, when Vibert 
reminded him of his promise to dine with them 
at the Café Anglais at seven o’clock. 

Savari glanced at Julia; she was still leaning 
against the mantel, her head resting upon her 
hands, lost in thought. She appeared so beauti- 
ful then that he had not the courage to refuse to 
meet her inthe evening, so he promised Vibert 
to be at the place appointed for dinner. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Arter his departure, Julia remained motion- 
less and silent, and Vibert watched her atten- 
tively, He seemed to be endeavoring to divine 
her very thoughts, to look into her heart, and the 
result of his study appeared to cause him suffer- 
ing—a suffering too intense for tonger inaction— 
for he rose suddenly, passed his hand before his 
eyes, and advanced to Julia’s side. 

“Well ?” said he sharply. 

She starved, looked up, and said : 

‘“* Pardon me, sir, I did not know that you were 
here.” 

‘**So I suppose,” replied Vibert, with a bitter- 
ness which he could not conceal. I am nothing 
to you, now that you no longer need my services, 
having taken matters into your own hands?” 

He stopped, and continued more gently : 

‘Has there been any result from your long in- 
terview ?” 

** No,” said she, 

** You have made no progress ?” 

Ty No.” 

‘Then all remains to be done over again?” 

“No,” she again made answer. 

Astonished by this last reply, he looked inquir- 
ingly at her. Suddenly she left the mantel, and 
advancing to where Vibert stood, said : 

“Do you know that our conduct is infamous ?” 

* Why ?” he inquired, 

**Because he really loves me, and suffers in 
consequence,” 

‘*Really!” cried the police agent, scarcely less 
moved than Julia; “he loves you and has just 
told you so ?” 

** Yes.” 

** And you believe him ?” 

“I believe him.” 

He folded his arms over his breast, and stand- 
ing within a step of her, his eyes glaring in her 
face, he said, in a harsh tone : 

‘* Well, why should this trouble you ?” 

«T have no right to make him suffer thus,” 

He fixed his eyes steadily upon her, and said 
ecverely : 

“So you think you have no right to cause suf- 
fering to the murderer of your husband ?” 

“But supposing that he did not commit the 
crime ?” 

“Ah! you doubt the fact, now ?” 

Yes, I doubt it,” she said, casting down her 
eyes, a8 if ashamed of her weakness. When he 
is not here, when I am alone with my thoughts, I 
believe him guilty, and I long to revenge myself 
upon him ; but when he is beside me,I cannot 
bring myself to believe him criminal.” 

Pale, and with lips tightly compressed, Vibert 
heard her out without an interruption, and then 

he made answer : 

“We must settle this question. 
continue thus.” 

“No,” she repeated after him, “things cannot 
continue thus.” 

“ He must once for all give us the proof of his 
innocence,” said Vibert, *‘and then my task will 
be accomplished, I shall return to my occupation. 
I shall have nothing further to do here.” 

He spoke sharply, almost angrily, but Julia was 
too much moved to remark this peculiarity of 
manner, which nothing appeared to justify. 

“Tf, on the contrary,” he cortinued, “ Savari 
be guilty, a8 I believe, nay more, am sure he is, 
the confession must be wrung trom him, and he 
be disposed of.” 

These last words, “‘he must be disposed of,” 
wert pronounced in a singular tone, but doubt- 
less they wore murmured rather than spoken, for 


Things cannot 


Madame Vidal replied only to the first part of the 
sentence, 

“Tt is noi enough,” she urged, “to say a con- 
fession must be wrung from him. What means 
have we to make him admit guilt ?” 

“T have the means,” said Vibert, as he drew 
from his pocket a long narrow object wrapped in 
paper, 

And as she looked at it with a glance of sur- 
prise, he asked, almost brutally ; 

“Do you know, madame, the weapon with 
which your husband was murdered ?” 

She grew pale as she replied : 

** With a knife or a poniard.” 

“With a poniard knife—with a knife with 
which you are familiar, since it belonged to M. 
Vidal, and which was taken possession of by the 
officers of justice.” 

**And this knife?” she inquired, growing still 
Whiter, as she cast her eyes upon the object which 
Vibert held, : 

**Tt was placed in my possession at my request. 
It is here.” 

She drew back and said : 

“What are you about to do with it?” 

I shall place it in Savari’s hands, and perhaps 
at sight of it he will betray himself. You doubt- 
less do not care to witness the experiment ?” 

**On the contrary, I particularly desire to do 
80,” she replied energetically ; “it is my duty.” 
Mess T intend making the experiment this even- 
ing.’ 

“This evening be it. But,” she continued, 
‘how will you explain this knife being in your 
possession? To show it to him will be to betray 
yourself—to betray us both.” 

No; [have thought of that, and have arranged 
my story. Besides,” cried Vibert, sharply, what 
matter if he should know now who you are—who 
we are? Have you not decided that you can no 
longer sustain your present 76’e. Have I not de- 
termined also that this test shall be last? Should 
he come out of it victorious, if his innocence is 
clearly demonstrated, shall you continue to re- 
ceive him? Shall you retain him as a friend ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘Tf, on the other hand, he commits himself, 
what matter then if he discovers your identity? 
Ah! I promise you, he shall have his deserts.” 

Nothing can convey the emphasis with which 
the police agent pronounced these words. There 
was such a depth of anger, hatred, and suffering 
concentrated in his tone. Julia was startled, and 
for the first time it occurred to her to scrutinize 
Vibert, 








The New Jersey State Reform School. 


Amone the ordinances passed by the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, in 1865, was one incorporating a 
number of prominent cltizens ot that State as a board 
of- trustees, and authorizing them to purchase grounds 
and erect buildings suitable for a State Reform School. 
An appropriation of $75,000 was made for the purpose, 
After holding frequent consu!tations together, and with 
extensive landholders, the trustees entered into nego- 
tiations with a gentleman owning considerable property 
in Jamesburg, Middlesex County, N. J., by whicha 
tract of land situated about three miles from the 
Jamesburg depot, and containing nearly 500 acresof 
productive soil, was purchased for $30,000. An elegant 
three story and basement brick building was subse- 
quently erected at a cost of $24,000. On the 29th of 
June last the institution was declared ready for occu- 
pation, and on the 29th of October following was for- 
mally dedicated, 

The edifice is thirty-seven by sixty-five feet in dimen- 
sions, with a square tower in front containing the 
stairway leading to the dormitory, and an observatory 
from which an extensive view of the surrounding 
country may be enjoyed, In the basement are located 
the kitchen, dining, washing, and furnace rooms. Upon 
the first floor are the offices, a handsome reception- 
room, the family dining-room, and the boys’ school- 
room. The second story is furnished with accommo- 
dations tor the family and visitors, and on the third 
floor are the dormitory, the boys’ clothes-room, the 
nursery, and the nurses’ apartments. The building is 
heated throughout with hot air, and is supplied with 
water pumped by a hydraulic ram from a neighboring 
spring. Each room has a thorough ventilation, and a 
wholesome amount of sunshine is admitted tu almost 
every apartment. The location of the institution is 
admirable, and the scenery for miles round is uncon- 
tracted, and picturesque in the extreme. 

Such is a brief description of this school, in which 
the little rogues of New Jersey eat, sleep, and receive 
their reformatory discipline. The trustees have in 
contemplation the erection of four additional buildings, 
each capable of accommodating fifty boys, together 
with an instructor and his family, and the open family 
system will then be practiced in all its details. 

Inquisitive visitors need not grope in ont-of-the-way 
corners, or pry through crevices and key-holes, for the 
palpable instruments of reform, for they will find none. 
There are no clanking chains to prevent the free exercise 
oflimb and muecle, nor are lacerating lashes suspended 
upon the wall as terrors to the fractious, and to reform 
him who has perpetrated a fresh crime. No high piles 
of masonry surround the echool, separating the in- 
mates from the pleasing scenes of nature’s change, and 
casting sombre shadows upon everything within, No 
stocks or shackles are laid away in secret closets to be 
brought out and applied to the little wriste and ankles, 
and bruise tle tender flesh by their tenacious grasp. 
No steam boxes or dark rooms are bcld in readiness to 
imprison rebellious ones, and allow them an uninter- 
rupted meditation upon their past offenses; neither tre 
there any indications of rigid discipline, or a course of 
instruction that would be deemed necessary to prepare 
for the reception of our fullest confidence the rag- 
muffins and embryo pickpockets of our populous 
cities. And yot the inmates are progressing through 
the several stations of reclamation in a quiet, and, so 
far, successful manner. Their conduct is orderly and 
respectful, In carrying out their designated duties, 
they move about the premises as members of a well- 
governed family. 





For a crime perpetrated by a boy that would formerly 
bave consigned him to prison, a commitment is signed 
| by a judge of the Supreme Court, and the youth is de- 
| livered into the custody of the county sheriff. He is 

then a condemned criminal, and, though he is young, 
the world is ready to believe him ss guilty and as deserv- 
ing of punishment as the most confirmed rascal, He 
| has defied the law of the State, and must suffer the 





consequence of his guilt, Whatever associations may 
have developed his malicious propensities are entirely 
discarded, the eheriff handcuffs the prisoner, and starts 
him off to the Reform Scnool, scarce regarding the act 
& charity that separates the boy from the presence of 
experienced “cracksmen,” During the journey the 
culprit’s mind becomes partially reconciled to the re- 
ception he is sure he will meet. He sees before him 
high stone walls with sharp iron pickets on top, grated 
windows, small and beyond his reach, cold water diet, 
solitary confinement, and all the et-ceteras of prison 
discipline. If ever he possessed any o! the noble sen- 
sibilities of youth, the thoughts ot his irzevokable 
sentence blunt them for wholesome exercise, and he is 
almost ready to believe himself the public nuisance 
many have pronounced him. 

Arriving at the institution, he is received by the 
superintendent, Reverend L. &. Sheldon, in a cordial 
and gentlemanly manner, pleasant words are spoken 
to him, his handcuffs ure removed, and he is informed 
that he may run about the premises, or assist the other 
boys in their appointed tasks, The lad hesitates; his 
countenance reflects a profound surprise, and a posi- 
tive incredibility; the shock of finding himself relieved 
of the depressing odium attached to young reprobates 
is intense, and he actually trembles lest some foul 
snare is being spread for him, Assured ot the speaker’s 
sincerity, and encouraged by the cheerful, benevolent 
appearance of his new home, he hies to the neighbor- 
ing fields where his future companions appear to be 
disporting themselves at will, and is received with 
cheers and other expressions of friendship. A native 
pride, long pent up by pernicious habils, strives to 
rise above his vicious spirit, and, as he has received 
attentions accorded to young gentlemen, he feels placed 
upon his honor to maintain the fairest reputation pos- 
sible, 

In order that our readers miy form some idea of the 
way the boys are “reformed,” we wil! hastily follow 
them through the duties of a single day. 

During the winter months they rise at about half- 
past six o’clock, and, afier completing their toilet, 
repair to the large school-room, arranged in a line 
according to height. Here they are left to enjoy them- 
selves with exercises of their own selection, providing 
th-y do not partake of a boisterous nature, No scowl. 
ing Squeers strides up and down the room, poising his 
ferule on a single finzer, and watching an opportunity 
to shy it at the head of some impatient scholar, nor is 
any monitor appointed to pass judgment upon the 
conduct of each ot his companions. By the absence of 
visible restraining influences in tve school, and a pretty 
thorough application of kindness at other seasons, 
they are taught to respect the confidence reposed in 
them by their teachers, and, when the signal is given 
from below, they form in line and march quietly down 
to the dining-room, where each one takes his place, 
and awaite the offering of morning thanks. While in 
this room no communication between the boys is 
permitted except when more food 18 desired. 

After breaktast the boys are instructed in their 
duties for the day; a portion rema‘n in the kitchen to 
wash the dishes, clean the knifes and forks, and attend 
to like chores; a squad is sent to the dormitory to 
sweep, make up beds, and put thé room in general 
order, and those not otherwise engaged are detailed for 
service in the fields, where they prepare the fuel for 
the house, husk corn, weed the garden, and do what- 
ever the gardener communds, In all these duties they 
are left to themselves, unless, in special service, some 
supervision is necessary. These exercises usually 
occupy the entire morniny, and at noon a bell is rung, 
the boys return to headquarters, doff their working 
clothes, and attire themselves in their neat uniform 
suits tor dinner. 

After dinner and a lively game of baseball, or some 
other exhilarating sport, they assemble in the school- 
room to attend to their intellectual improvement, and 
the course of instruction here pursued is similar to 
that of our grammar schools, School closes at four 
o’clovk, and the scholars are free until supper time. 

In the evening they meet again in the school-room 
with their teachers, when an exceedingly interesting 
and jovial ceremony takes place report—a upon de- 
portment during the day being made by each boy- 
These reports are generally given in good faith, and, in 
most cases, where a lad has received demerit marks he 
will frankly acknowledge the tact. He is then allowed 
the privilege of negotiating with his teacher for their 
exchange, and a lively time ensues, as each party in 
the transaction argues the merits of bis own case, 
until the matter is finally compromised and a satisfac- 
tory bargain effected. This usually consists of a 
promise on the part of the offender for greater vigi- 
lance in the future, a song or a declamation before the 
school, Though this “ speculation” is attended by a 
vast amount of merriment, it is condueted in a judi- 
cious manner, and the appearance of impoliteness or 
any profanity is promptly noticed. At the conclusion 
of this scene, there is an exercise in vocal music, after 
which the boys mirch to the di rmitory and prepare 
themselves for sleep. Each boy may secure twenty- 
five merit marks in a single day, but that number is 
rarely obtained. An act of disobedience, a willful false- 
hood, or an oath, costs the boy so tranagressing a cer- 
tain number of demerit marks, which may be increased 
but never diminished until the evening exchange, As 
soon as the total number of merit marks of all the 
scholars amounts to 4,000, a grand holiday is given, 
and the event, which generally occurs once every 
month, is commemorated by a jolly, rollicking ride 
through the country in open wagons, and a rousing 
evening dinner, 

A pleasing incident is furnished as an evidence of the 
salutary influence that is everted over the boys by the 
open family echeme, in the case ot a little negro boy, 
named Dick, who had given frequent exhibitions of his 
thieving propensities: A lad was sent to the school by 
his guardian, who was unable to manage him, and was 
furnished with a small amouut of money. On a certain 
morning he discovered that his money had been stolen 
during the night previous, and straightway reported the 
fact to the superintendent, Nothing was said about the 
matter until evening, when the boys were assembled to 
render their daily reports. Mr. Sheldon stated that a 
certain young gentieman had missed some money, and 
knew not where it was. For his part, the superintend- 
ent did not think any of the young gentlemer, present 
would be guilty of such a dishonorable act, and hoped 
that if any of them should find the money, they would 
promptly return it to him, that he might restore it to ite 
owner. The following morning, after the boys nad been 
dispatched about their duties, little Dick approached 
Mr. Sheldon, and taking him by the Land, led him to 
the wood-shed, where from beneath a barre] he drew out 
the purse containing the money. No names were men- 
tioned before the sehool in connection with the effair, 
but the circumstance gave great encouragement to the 
teachers, who saw therein a happy result of their kind 
discipline. 

When a lad enters the institution he is placed in what 
is called the grade of Eight, and with a proper degree 








of order and attention he may be promoted one grade 


each month. At the ninth month he enters into the 
“‘ Trust ” grade, when he may enjoy greater freedom 
and privileges about the house, being esteemed strictly 
trustworthy, It is from this grade that boys are chosen 
for the highest honor, and greatest responsibility known 
at the school, which is carrying the United States mail 
to and from the post-office, a distance of several miles. 
After remaining two months in this position, the lad 
is advanced to the grade of “‘ Honor,” in which he must 
continue two months longer, at the expiration of which 
he has permission to leave the institution for ever. 
During his progression trom one grade to axvother, 
through some dereliction of duty, he may be set back 
toa grade from which it will take several months to 
recover his lost position. If, atter he has left the school, 
he relapses into his former habits of vice or dissipation, 
the superintendent is invested with authority to cause 
his apprehension and detain him during his minority, or 
until he has again passed throngh the several grades, 
Such is the method of reform pursued at this model 
schoo!—simple, persuasive, affectionate and thoroughly 
systematic in every particular. Reverend Luther H. 
Sheldon is Superintendent of the school, and is assisted 
by his wife, Mrs. Sarah H. Sheldon, who acts as Matron, 
his daughter, Miss Sarah J. Sheldon, who conducts the 
singing exercises, and Cephas W. Ainsworth. 

All these are persons of large experience in the routine 
of Reform School matters, which, combined with a 
native tact, has fitted them in an eminent degree for 
the work in which they are engaged. Through their 
patience, industry and uniform kindness, a wonderful 
amount of good has been and is now being accom- 
plished; and we think that few persons who will spend 
a day with the family will fail to be favorably impressed 
with the management, or to be convinced of the vast 
utility of Reform Schools. 

There are at present about thirty subjects of reform 
at the school, but a large influx is daily expected from 
the several courts now in session, and extensive arrange- 
ments have been made, by which over three hundred 
boys can be placed under the influence of this invalu- 
able institution. 








CORILLAS- 


Tuer is a prospect of a real living gorilla 
getting into eivilized Jands. None have yet reached 
Europe or America, and we only know thetr living 
characters from travelers’ tales that are strenuously dis- 
puted. Mr. Walker, resident in Fernand Vas, has 
written a letter to Dr. Gray, of the London Zo>logical 
Society, stating that he has a “baby” gorilla that 
promises to survive separation from bis mamma. He 
Bays: 


‘*It may interest you, as well as the society, to know 
that I have a fine, bealthy, young male gorilla, which, I 
hepe, may eventually reach the Zoologica! Gardens, I 
have heard of a young chimpanzee at some distance, 
and have to-day sent to endeavor to procure it as a 
companion for my littie Njina. I shall do my utmost 
to send the pair sufely to England; but as the winter 
will be coming on before I dau ship them, I may have 
to keep them until next spring, and it will be a herd 
matter to keep them alive all that time, The gorilla 
was captured on the 18th inst., and brought to me the 
next day by its captor, one of the natives trading for 
me, who, whilst taking a walk, unarmed, except with 
& spear, suddenly came on a tamily of gorillas—tather, 
mother, and young one. The mother, contrary to 
what might have been expected, abandoned her 
“baby,” and ran off; the father showed fight, rushing 
at the native open-mouthed, and receiving a stab in the 
side from a spear, which caused him to retreat a little; 
when my man, not waiting to receive a second attack, 
snatched up the young one,and made for his home as fast 
as possible, and the next day brought the little fellow to 
me, made fast with a forked stick about his neck, as if 
he was a most ferocious animal. I soon made him 
more. comfortable, by placing a belt round him, to 
which I attached a small cord; and though somewhat 
snappish for a day or two, and very shy, he soon be- 
came quite familiar and tame, and now his greatest 
delight is to be in my arms, where he would stop alio- 
gether if I would let him, and had nothing to do but to 
nurse him. He is, I should think, between one and 
two years old, hearty, vigorous and healthy, with a 
tremendous appetite, and contrives to get through 
several pounds of berpies a day, besides nearly a pint 
of goat's milk, with which I mix up two raw ergs, to 
prevent diarrhea, to which these animals are very eub- 
ject, and which has occasioned the death of the four 
others which I have had at different times; but I think 
this one stands a better chance of living than any of 
the previous ones—at any rate, there seems little fear 
of his dying of starvation. 

“I have always been puzzled by M. Du Chaillu’s 
account of the unconquerable savageness of young 
gorillas, which is so diametrically opposed to my own 
experience of them. I certainly never saw any of 
those in his possession whose untamableness he men- 
tions, but he saw one ean tame at my factory in, 
I think, 1860; and of the five I bave had, only one, and 
that about our years old, was at ail savage: others soon 

ieeniliar, and playful, and the present 


to witness; he could scarcely bear 
and, if at ail annoyed by the presence 
round him, would ‘lie on the ground 

in his hands, and eway bis head 
side, as if in an agony of sorrow at losing 
even now, when left alone for any 

—— of the same kind, and 
tion.” 





In the year 1847, a family named Pringle, 
consisting of husband, wife, two sons and four daugb. 
ters, became converts to Mormonism, and started frém 
their old home in Oneida county, N. Y., for Salt Lake 
City. The family started in the primitive manner pecu- 
liar to emigrants in those days—provided with a couple 
of large covered wagons, well stocked with provisions 
and other necessaries, as well as with firearms and, 
ay ounition. While on their journey they were at- 
tacked by Indians, whom they beat off, with the loss of 
one of the sons, ten years old, as prisoner to the red- 
skins, who taught him all their games, bunts, wars and 
modes of life; but ali the while he longed for the com. 
panionship of white men, and finally escaped just betore 
our late civilyrar, arriving at New Orleans, and becom- 








one of the scouts in Beauregard’s command, 
The meanwhile, had been living at Salt 
Lake abeent son, John, as dead; and 
the become one o1 the pillars of 
the tely, William Pringle arrived 
in on his way to England as « missionary in 


the cause of sm. John Pringle likewise arrived 
Qieveland the same day, having decided to come 
North to visit his early home in Ovseida county, New 


York. On going into a saloov, William Pringle meta 
small party, Jobn Prinvle the ;est, who 
were arouna the stov:. William mvited the men 
to drink. to suy, they did. One drink led to 


ther, and the drinking led (o song and story. John 
sons the’ onoey of his capture by the Indians, and bis 


strange *u t life; or at least he commenced to 
tell it, but was by Will am, who Z 
eS iia leg toss brother, threw arms 
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MADEY. , 

Tere was once a merchant who, returning 

home from a long journey, had to pass through a wood. 

It was thick and shady, and he went astray, and the 

night came down on bim while he was wading through 

a marsby spot. He got ivto despair, and began to cry, 
_when the Evil One stood before bim in man’s shape. 

“Have courage,” said he, I will take you out of 
this marsh, and put you on the way home; but in re- 
tura you must give me whatever you have in the house 
without knowing it.” 

The merchant thought a little, and was very glad of 
the offer. He did not know that during his absence 8 
fine young child had been born to him. So he was soon 
out on the highroad to home; but before parting, the 
devil got his promise on a piece of parchment, and then 
he vanished. 

Very happy was the merchant to embrace his litfle 
wife after his long absence, but oh! how sorrowful was 
his heart when he gota sight of his little son, and re- 
collected to whom he was promised. He often cried 
and lamented unknown to wife and cbild, but years 
went by, and the infant Lad become a thriving boy. 

He was quiet and fond of learning, and at five years 
old he could read and write, and this made the father 
’ ore dismal to think of giving up such a fine boy to 
tue Evil One. 

When he was seven years old he took notice of bis 
father’s sorrow and tears, and he urged him so much 
to tell him the reason, that at last he related it all. 

“Don’t grieve, father, dear,” said he, “ God will 
help us, I will travel to hell and bring your handwrit- 
ing away.” 

The mother cried, an | the father cried at the thought 
of the boy taking such along and dangerous journey, 
but it gave him no irouble, He packed up a tew ne- 
cessaries, and quietly quitted the house. 

He traveled and traveled till he came to a tangled, 
frightful-lookiug woo’. In a dark cavern of that wood 
lived the terrible robber, Madey. 

This wretch had kilied his own father, and now his 
mother lived with him, and cooked for him. He spared 
no one’s lite; whoever fell into his hands » 6 killed. 

The old woman, his mother, sometimes hid people 
who had gone astray in the cave, but he had such a 
keen smell that he soon found them out. 

It happened that the boy was overtaken by a storm 
near the cave, and sought shelter within. The old wo- 
man pitied him, and hid him in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, Scarcely had Madey ,entered when he smelled 
him out, and was going to dispatch him with his club, 
but first he asked bim where he was going. When he 
heard he was bound for hel), he granted his life on con- 
dition that he would bring bim back word about the 
punishment he himself would have to suffer after 
death, 

At daybreak he left the cav'rn, When he came to the 
door of hell, he fastened some pious pictures on it with 
holy water, and it immediately flew open, Lucifer 
came out to him, and asked him his business very 
crossaly. 

**I want the writing which my tather gave you con- 
cerning the grant of my soul.” 

As the king of heil w.shed to have done with him as 
soon as possible, he ordered it to be brought, but the 
lame Twardowski (the Polish Faust), held it tast, fora 
drop of the holy water had burnt his hand, anda so for 
spite he would not give up the parchment. 

Lucifer cried out in a passion, ‘‘ Take him to Madey’s 
bed,” and so Twardowski gave it up at once for fear of 
the frightful punishment ot that couch of torture, 

The curivus boy was desirous to see it, and it was 
pointed out to him. It was made of iron bars stuck full 
of sharp knives, needles and pins. A never oxtin- 
guished fire was buroing under it, and blazing melted 
sulphur ever dripping down on it. 

So the boy quitted hell, and walked one day, and an- 
other day, and the third day he came to Madey’s cave, 
where the robber was anxiously wailing bis arrival, 

The boy told him what he had seen in hell, and he 
was so terrified that at once he resolved to give up his 
evil ways and do penance, 

They went together into the wood, and there Madey 
stuck his murder-club upright into the ground, and 
kneeled, and said he would remain there doing pen. 
ance until the boy would be consecrated a bishop and 
come and absolve him, 

It was full thirty years before that happened. 

He was riding one day through a thick dark wood, 
which bis eyes could not pierce, He got a sweet smell 
of apples, and desired his servants to go and bring him 
rome. They went, but soon came back and told him 
there was indeed a beantiful apple tree near, but they 
could not pluck off any fruit, and there was a gray old 
man kpeeling just beside it. 

The bishop went over to the place, and there was 
Madey still kneeling. His hair was white as snow; his 
beard hung down to the ground. He besought the bish- 
op to hear his confession and pive him absolution. 
‘The bishop immediately complied, and ihe attendants 
were astonished, while the contession was going on, to 
ace the apples, one after another, changing into white 
doves and fly up to heaven, One apple still held on, it 
was the soul of his murdered father. Madey was de- 
laying about confessing the frighttul crime. At last he 
took courage, and the apple changed into a gray dove 
and flew away. 

When all was confessed, and he had made his act of 
contrition, the bishop gave him absolution, and the 
moment after, his body became fine dust and covered 
ull tue ground were he had been kneeling. 


- 








An American artist in Italy, who meditates a 
nonument to be inavgurated on the centenary of our 
Inde pend a t which shall be as much in 
advance of all other monuments as our late civil war 
exceeded the dimensions of any other civil war on 
yecord. This memorial is to be r on & nd 
guatble basis of octagons! shape, with ornamental and 
storied arches, and to consist, in chief, of a colossal 
tigure of America, standing something over 200 feet 
high. The idea resembles that which brought forth the 
wrekt bronze Bavaria at Munich, The site for 
our memorial is the Central Park, and it is suggested 
that it should be commenced in 1876, and ina 
in 1883. It is a mighty conception, no doubt—especially 
in the contemplated height, which was to have been suck 
a notable feature in the Washington monument at the 

‘pital. But we have an idea that our groat monu- 
meuts should stand more on the common level, 
und that a Museum of the Arts and Sciences would be 
a .appicr and more beautiful memorial of a people’s 
» Prosperous independence. 


Tux Los Angelos (Cal.) County Assessor, in 
tris statistical report to the Secretary of State, reports 
#.799 orange trees in bearing condition, yielding trom 

,000 to 3,00 each annually. These trees do not bear 
antil their eighth year, when they average 1,000, and 
pucrease yearly thereafter, until sometimes they reach 
wu yield of 4,000. 


Dvnrtne the month of December, twenty-five 
ateamers and fifteen sailing vessels landed 10, im- 
roigrants at Castle Garden. wf the steamers seventeen 





are owned in Great Britain, four in Bremen, two in 
Hamburg, and two in this country, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A GENTLEMAN who tekes common sense 
views of being recently asked his opinion of a 


atter 


poetic in $ 
“Oh, he’s one ct those men who have 8: ve4 


the infinite and divings after the unfathomab 
who never pay cash.” 


Wer is wet weather more pleasant than dry ? 
Because it is in-door-able. 


Laziness grows on people. It begins in 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. The more business 
® man has the more he is able to accomplish, for he 
learns to economize his time, 


Ir was an apt answer of a young lady who 
being asked Kh. her native ty 5 ied $ ‘ 
‘nil have none; I am the daughter of a Methodist 


’ sak ’ 
Bus driver (to conductor of opposition "bus) 
—‘‘I’'ve knowed yer ever since you were born. I 
knowed yer poor mother; she had two on yer that 
time. One was a werry nice little boy, t’other was 
balf s hidiot—a sort of brown paper felier. The werry 
nice little boy died werry young, he did.” 


How vip Noah preserve honey bees during 
the flood? im the ark-hives of the old world, ot 


How were Adam and Eve prevented from 
gambling? Their pair o’ dice was taken from them. 


Picxpockets, though they do not go it 
blind, are guided very much by a sense of feeling. 


‘*MarcHiess misery” has been defined to 
be, to have a cigar and nothing to light it with. 


Wuerz do ple begin on the practical 
alphabet of love? At the colle. 


We read in the official description of the 
reception of the Sultan at Paris, that “the Empress 
presented to the Sultan the ladies of her household.” 


A GENTLEMAN once asked, ‘‘ What is woman?” 
when a married man replied: “She is an essay on 
grace, in one volume, elegantly bound. Although it may 
be dear, every man should have a copy of it.”’ 


Smirn spent two whole days and nights in 
considering an answer to the conundrum, “ Why is an 
egg underdone like an egg overdone?” He would suffer 
no one to tell him, and at last hit upon the solution— 
because both are hardly done. 


Tue author of the ‘Rejected Addresses ” 
wrote of the man who lost and found his hat, that be 
** regained hie felt, and felt what he regained,” 


A man ata fair was asked if his horse was 
timid? 

‘Not at all,” said he; “he frequently spends the 
whole night by himself in a stable.” 


Wear your learning like your watch, in a 
pnivate pocket, and don’t pull it out to show that you 
eae, es but if you are a-ked what o’clock it is, 


War are Odd Fellows like sausages? Be- 
cause they are linked together. 


BosTmasTeR, blease to sent him strait, 
Ben-syl-vang is der staight; 

Olt Venango, dat’s her gounty, 

Vere oil bours out mit Heten’s pounty; 
Franklin, she’s der gounty seat, 

Der on Liberdy street; 
Sharley Daylor, he’s der man; 

Send dis shust so quick you can, 


Tue finest idea of a thunder-storm extant is 
when O’Foyarty came home tight. He came into the 
room among his wife and daughters, and just then he 
tumbled over the cradle and fell heavily to the floor. 
Atter a while be rose, and said: 

“ Wife, are you hurt ?”’ 
“ No,” 
“Girls, are you hurt?” 
“No,” 
“Terrible clap, wasn’t it,’’ 


Wary is a prudent man like a pin? Because 
his bead prevents him trom going too far. 


Way was Herod's wife like a Fenian organi- 
gation? Because she had a head sent her (Head 
Centre). 


War is a weathercock like a loater? Because 
he is constantly going around doing nothing. 


A counTRY critic, speaking of the music of a 
cheap accordeon, says: 

“The swell died away in delicious suffocation, like 
one singing a sweet song under the bedclothes.” 


A sor in Springfield, to the inquiry why a 
ship is called “‘#he,”’ quieted his teacher with the re- 
ply, ‘‘ Because the rigging cots more than the hull;"’ 


An actress, who is a reputed chatterbox, the 
other day sent for her doctor with all speed. She de- 
clared herself ill, and wauted him to write the requisite 
ortde ihe that th 

“Idon ow ere is anything the matter,” 
was the reply; “let me feel your pulse—just so—a litt! 
quiet will set you to rights very evon.”* ~— 
“But I assure you, doctor, I am ill; look at my 


ithe do 

e doctor looked, 

“Well, I see, my dear Miss———., it is like you; a 
little quiet will do it good,” 


An eminent mathematician, who has solved 
the problem of “squaring the circle,” is now engaged 
in defining the exact circumference of “the round ot 
the papers.” 

Ir is better to be laughed at for not being 
married, than to be unable to laugh because you are. 


“TI say, boy, is there anything to shcot 
about here ?”” inquired a sportsman of a boy he met. 

“ Well,” replied the boy, “nothing just about here, 
but our schoolmaster is just over the hill there cutting 
birch rods; you might walk up and pop him over.” 


A titTze girl of four years old was recently 
called as a witness in a _ court, and in answer to 
the question as to what me of little girls who told 
lies, she tnnocently replied that they were sent to bed. 


Some men are like cats. You may stroke 
the fur the right way for years, and hear nothing but 
purring. But accidentally tread on the tail, and all 

y of past kind is obliterated. 


Waar is that which is often brought to 
table, often cut, but never eaten? A pack of cards, 


A poctor’s wi’e once attempted to move her 
husband by tears. 

“Ann,” said he, “tears are useless, I have analyzed 
them. They contain a little phosphate of lime, some 
cblorate of sodium and water; that’s all.” 








Hannah Hlizabeth Madroll, deceased. 
GronrceE LEIGH »—Wanted the present address 
of George Leigh Copeland, who is a residuary legatee 
of the will of Hannah Elizabeth Madrell, deceased, late 
of Douglass, in the Isle of Man, widow. The said 
George Leigh land is ested to communicate 
immediately to father, John Hans Copeland, 309 
Canal Street, New York, or to Mesers. Francis & Al- 
mond, Solicitors, 21 Harrington Street, Live l, Eng- 
land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be dead, 
and this advertisement meet the eye of any one ac- 





uainted wjth the fact, they are requested to commu- 
SSeate t0 cdher of tho shove odtrenhe. 


one AYER’S PILLS for all the ~ 
a purgative, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache, 
and Liver Complaint. By universal accord, they are 
the best of all purgatives ior family use. 


THE BARNUM & VAN AMBURGH 


MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE CO., 
Broadway, Bet. Spring and Prince Sts. 


Open from Sunrise till 10 P. M. 


PERFORMANCES IN THE LECTURE-RooM AT 234 & 74 P. M. 
Last week of the Spectacular Pantomime, 
LITILE DEW DROP; 


or 
THE FAIRIES’ HOME 1» rue PALACE OF NEPTUNE. 
Previous to the Pantomime, the Pleasing Comedietta, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
NEW ABRIVAL OF RARE WLLD ANIMALS! 


Pair of BACTRIAN CAMELS, 
YOUNG GNU, or HORNED HORSE, 

PAIR OF ROEBUCKS, 

AFRICAN POKCUPINES, 

CROWNED CRANES, 

DEMOISELLE CRANES, 
BABOONS, 
MONKEYS, &c., &c. 





FOUR BABY LIONS. 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’5 
Immense 
MENAGERIE. 
TOM THUMB ELEPHANT! HANNIBAL, Jr. 
Living Gorilla, Infant Female Esau, 
Beautiful Tropical Fish, 


Circassian Girls, Zobeide Luti, and Zalumma Agia, 
Fat Lady, Giantess, Dwarfs, 
Living Skeleton, Fat Baby, Sea Leopards. 


ADMISSION TO THE WHOLE, THIRTY CENTS. 
CHILDREN UNDER TEN, FIFTEEN CEN [S. 
Monday next, Mr. Levick’s Sensation Drama of 
PALE JANET; 

Or the TRAGEDY OF RED MARSH FARM. 


= —— 
Se 


Commercial Agency, 


McKILLOP, SPRAGUE & C0., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


The attention of Bankers, MERCHANTS, MANUFAC- 
TURERS, and the business public gencrally, are invited 
to the COMMERCIAL RECORD of the coming year. 
The great labor bestowed in colleciing and compiling a 
work of such almost universal interest and import nce 
as this, is almost beyond conception, whether we 
regard the extent of country which it embraces, the 
number of bundreds of thousands names of business 
mrn in every branch of trade and commerce which it 
includes, each name of which is the subject of the 
severest scrutiny and special investigation, Jabor and 
re eurch, which are especially necessary to its produc- 
tion, 
The Commercial Agency is without a rival in point of 
accuracy, reliability, and means at command, for deter- 
mining the Commercial standing and worth of business 
men throughout the world—a reputation it has justly 
earned by its assiduous labor and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of Credits, extending over a period of nearly thirty 
years. 
In the present volume, we have produced a work 
that will bear the scrutiny and examination of an intel- 
ligent business con:munity, and meet the wants of all 
dispensers ot Credits. 

JOHN Mok P, 


. J. SPRAGUE, 
. J. BRIDGMAN, 











The Great Discovery I—$4 from 50 cts. 
Samples, particulars, etc., sevt free by mail for 50 cents, 
which will yield a net profit ot over $4. They are every- 
where necded, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hindsdale, N. H. tf 





Chase’s Improved Dollar Microscope, 
Adapted to all trades and professions, Agents wanted. 
Sample sent by mail on receipt of $1, with directions. 
Address O. N. CHASE, 81 Washington street, Boston, or 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York City. tf 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT.--See Frank 
Lesiie’s Bupcer or Fon. 








AT NO COST. 


Pain, al) pain, from the sole of the foot to the crown 
of the head, internal or external, acute or chronic, re- 
moved at no cost at Dr. Wolcott’s office, No. 170 Chatham 
seouare, New York; 34 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, and 36 
Winter street, Boston, with Pain Paint, the new rem- 
edy, sold at all drug stores. He is the proprietor also, 
of the old remedy, Instant Pain Annihilator, for colds 
and catarrh in the head, 


THE QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 


A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dances, Waltzes 
Polkas, Polka Redowas, Schottisches, Mazourkas, and 
Serenade Pieces, arranged for Two Violins, Clarinet, 
Cornet and Bass. In Five Books, one for each instru- 
ment. Price of the Set, $6. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston; 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., 711 Broadway, New York. 








OMIC SPEECHES, 200 pp., 40 cts.; Scnoon Dia- 
LOGUES, 200 pp., 40 cts.; Boox or Love-Lerrenrs, 
60 cls.; Maaic Mapr Easy, 20 cts.; The origina! Book 
of Wonders, 20 cts.; Splendid Valentines, at 10, 15, 20, 
95, 60 cts. and $l each; Comics 20 cts.adoz. All mailed 
free, Catalogues for stamp. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





GENTS.—LLOYD’S $100,000. REVOLVING 
JX. DOUBLE MAPS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA are 
jnst out; cnly $4. 3,000,000 names on them. ‘* How to 
canvass well” sent. Ladies and men $20 a day made, 
J. T. LLOYD, No. 23 Cortlandt St., New York. 





$10 a Day for all. Stencil Tool Sam- 
ples free, Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
644-47 





Psychomancy ; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love, or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power, This queer, —— book has been pub- 
hshed by us ten years, the e of which has been 
epormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents; or 
five for $1; together with a Guide to the Unmarried. 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. tf 





GOLD! GOLD! 
My Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
on the smoothest face or hair on the baldest head, thick 





and heavy in every case, in twenty-one days, or money 

refunded, Sent by iy —- paid, for 50 cents a 
; or three for $1. ress 

nae M. JAGGERS, Calhoun, I. 


640 MILES 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad 


Running West from Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


4RE NOW COMPLETED, 
THE TRACK BEING LAID AND TRAINS RUNNING 


Within Ten Miles of the Summit 
OF THE 
Rocky Mountains! 


The remaining ten miles will be finished as soon as 
the weather permits the road-bed to be sufficiently 
packed to receive the rails, The work continues to be 
pushed forward in the rock cuttings on the western 
slope with unabated energy, and a much larger force 
willbe employed during the current year than ever 
betore. The prospect that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE 


COMPLETED IN 1870 


was never better, 

The means provided for the construction of this 
Great National Work are ample, The United States 
grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 
$16,000 to $48,000 per mile, for which it takes a second 
lien as security, and receives payment to a large if not 
to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds 
are issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and 
after it has been examined by United States Commis. 
sioners and pronounced to be in all respects a first- 
clase road, thoroughly supplied with depots, repair- 
shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock and 
other equipments, 

The United States also makes a dcnation of 12,800 
acres of land to the mile, which will be a source of 
large revenue to the Company. Much of this land in 
the Platte Valley is among the most fertile in the world, 
and other large portions are covered with heavy pine 
forests and abound in coal of the best quality, 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own 
First Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue 
of the Government and no more, Hon. E. D. Morgan 
and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, 
and deliver the Bonds to the Company only asthe work 
progresses, 80 that they always represent an actual and 
productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hun. 
dred Million Dollars, of which over five millions have 
been paid in upon the work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the Company are derived 
only from ite local traffic, but this is already much 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on all the Bonds 
the Company can issue, if not another mile were built. 
It is not doubted that when the road is completed the 
through traffic of the only line connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done 
at profitable rates, 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, 
in fact, a Government Work, built under the supervision 
of Government officers, and to a large extent with Gov- 
ernment money, and that its bonds are issued under 
Govermment direction, It is believed that no similar 
security is so carefuily guarded, and certainly no other 
is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As 
the Company’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the mar- 
ket, being more than 15 per cent. lower than U. 8, 
Stocks. They pay ‘ 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment, 
and have thirty years to run before maturity. sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No, 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 


and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. Remittances should be maae in 
drafts or other funds par in New York, and the bonds 
will be sent free of charge by return express. Parties 
subscribing through local agents, will look to them tor 
their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Pro- 
gress of thé Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Co »pany’s 
Offices, or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application, 


JOHN 3. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
January 8, 1868, 644-45 





1868! i4th PEBRUARY! 1868! 


VALENTINES! VALENTINES ! 


SPLENDID STOCK OF OVER 


¥rom Five Cents to $20.00 each, 
NwNrowvwy READY. 
FIVE, TEN and TWENTY DOLLAR wholesale SAMPLE 


| LOTS (especially adapted to the RETAIL TRADE) sent 


by mail or a 

The NEW ENCH COMICS, four styles, 60 cents 

r Set. 
P“Gamples of my new 25c., 50c., 75c,, $1.00, $2.00 and 
$3.00 Valentines will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 

“Al orders addressed to 

JOHN W. NAUGHTON, Manufacturer, 
125 William Street, N. Y. 





BINOCHROMATICS.—Profitable and easy em- 
ployment. Send red — for Circular to THO & 
CO., 264 Washington 8t., klyn, N. ¥, 


























Fee. 1, 1868.) 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
~~ z as er 
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Wow is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


Blegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity of admirable pictures m oul, on pepe | 
of great merit, and such as from their size a: 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundred dollars 
each, which he proposes to give to subscribers on 
the terms stated . These beautiful pictures in 
any saloon or parlor would not suffer by compari- 
son with the finest oi paintings. The subjects are 
as follows : 





I.—“* THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 
10 by 124 inches. 
“A charming picture of Spanish life, spiritedly 
drawn, full of, character, and effectively colored.”— 
Watson’s Art Journal. 





II.—“* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground, Size, 84 by 13} inches. 

“Original pictures of the size and merit of these 
would cost from $75 to $100.— Watson's Art Journal. 


a my (i i 
we Ue A) 
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JIL—*BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 
LACE-MAKER.” An elaborate and highly- 
finished interior, Size, 184 by 21} inches. 
“It is soy oo one scene of 4ca by ~ hed 
h: at its sent:men apprecia’ r 
— AS original picture such as this would bring 
$300.— Watson’s Art Journal, 





IV.—“ THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Cremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 38 
inches. 





Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and rich y | 


a oniously colored. The charming female 
figure ia this picture will be universally admired. Five 
1 hardly p original 
picture of this class.” — Watson's Art Journal. 
“I must express my surprise and gratification at 


their artistic excellence.—Col. 7. B. Thorpe, Author of 


the “ Bee Hunter.” 


“In execution and general effect these works are 
quens the best specimens we have seen.” —New York 
mes, 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I,—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE'S LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
$3 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4 ; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; or one sub- 
scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to three Periodieals, to one of the fine 
Oil-Pictures. I, or II., “ THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 


II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or fwe 
in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled to a of the elegant Picture in Oil, 
No. III, “‘ BREAD AND TEARS.” 


| one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Peari Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. 7 V.. 
theh EG and brilliant “‘ FALCONER 
AN. S BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 


Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture. 


To facilitate + to get up clubs, we will send 
the proture, ** EAD AND TEARS,” to any one 
engaged in Fi ped up a club of five for the LADY'S 

AGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 
us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received, 


To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
or , we will in like manner send “ THE 

‘ALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the Magazine or the papers ordered. 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates, 
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OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Illustrated Newspaper— 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers,........ $4 00 | 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 2 00 | 
One copy for thirteen weeks............+.++ 1 00 


Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......-.. 4 00 


One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen weeks...........0..sse008 1 00 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers...... sees 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks................. 1 00 


Ilustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its equivalent— 





One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 9 00 

One copy six ithe, or 26 numbers........ 4 50 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers....,. 2 25 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 1 25 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 3 50 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 50 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern....... coooe 1 50 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated wewrmmapen Fie copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wray per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getiing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wra} , to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. ° 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscré e Postmnastete sending subscriptions of 
Ten be entitied to receive Frank Lxesiiz’s ILivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIx’s CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 


copy to person getting up club. 
Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 

copy to person getting up club. 
One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, One year...........0.eseeees $7 00 


One copy Chimney Cormer and Lady’s 
MBIME, ONS FEAL, 2.000 ccccesccccscececs 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mney Corner and Pleasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mey Corner and Budget,..............°. 5 00 
One one year Pilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
azine,....... soeseceees 1000 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Maacazine, four cents; 
on each copy of the Ixiusrnarep Newsraren, Iivs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrune, Bupeet or Fox, and Pirxeasanr Hovns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
seriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazine, six 
cents per quarter; on the InLusrnaTep Newsparrn, 
Invsrnacion AmERicana, and Inivernmre ZErruna, 
fiye cents per quarter; on the Buncer or Fux, Boys’ 
anp Grats’ WEEKLY, and Pizasant Hovrs, three centa 
per quarter 


7 00 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but as the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Addre ss in full 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK ) 
Box 4141, FP. O., New York. 








ESTABLISGaED 1861 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEHAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which are selling at 
the following prices: 


— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per Ib. 
MIXED (ecen and Black), 50¢., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35c., best 40c, per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 








Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 pound b 
purchasing their Teas of the ” F 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anp 393 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,648, New York City. 





_ We warrant ail the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 





Through our system of supplying Clubs th hout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas yt my = the small 
additional expense of ion) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties — of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so thcre 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactiy what he orders, and nomore. ‘The cost 
of tion the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

e funds wae for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Ex as may suit the convenience of the club, Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, bur profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford, We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of legs than $30. 


N. B,—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & BSB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 








Ng” ROSE 


ea. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
relves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as wel) finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
5 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
jp 2g. with a view te the best results in regard to wear and time. For ap- 
ieee pearance, durability, and time, they have never been 

So. watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted by special 


ualed by 


certificate to keep accurate ‘time. Price $156. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum any one 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearan 


ce, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


express. Money need not be sent with the 


order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 
express, Customers must pay aLt the express charges. 


Cc. B. COLLINS & Co., 


tf 42 and 44 Nassau St., New York (up stairs). 





ae Something New. “6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stam for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. ¥. 


Employment !—$10a day and Expenses 
paid, Circulars free, O, T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 
31-43 








mt PT URES 
Re cure 


By DR. SHERMAN, Office 697 Broadway. Call or send 
with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circular 
of persons cured, 





BUYING AN EARTHQUAKE.—See Frank 
Lesire’s BupGer or Fun. Seward Sold. 


$25 FOR 1799 CENT. 


Coins wanted; collections bought; Book Geving 
prices paid for Coins, 25 cents; Monthly Coin an 
Stamp Magazine, 15 cents; $1 yearly ; Histosy of Amer- 
ican Coins, $1.50. MASON BROTHERS, No, 434 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelpbia. 643-44 








rYWHE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
I THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. sone 
supplied at $2.00 per dozen. 643-566 


GREAT SOUL IN A SMALL BODY 
TRIUMPHANT. 


Highest Award by the American Institute to the 
COLIBRE PIANO, but little more than half the usual 
size, with seven octaves and all the power of the largest 
size, with @ quality of tone that has no equal, ,Send for 
descriptive circular. 

BARLOW & DOEHLER, Sole Agents, 

641-44 604 Broadway, New York. 








The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at vi ae Bent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. 4 





“" e ZB tian Mystery.—Wonderful and 
p. -4 rtd receipt of 256 cetits, by O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 638-41 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wite, with 
name and date of marriage, Address MINNIE CLIP- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 639-51 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches, $30 invested will realize $100, 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t., N.Y. tf 


GREAT OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 431 Broadway, will 
dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six superior makers, at low prices for cash, or will 
take one-fifth cash and the balance in monthly install- 
ments, for rent, and rent money applied, if purchased, 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of November 12, 1867, 
No. 28202 dr 








pecs coceee TT cccccccses $100,000 
BO. TTB rcccceccce * cocccccces 60, 
No. 18205. ...cccces ee 26,000 
BO, TB. cccceccce @ ccccccece 10,000 
WO, Bee 6600 céccce SF scocccocce 5,000 
We, Beil cccccecnss © seccoccees 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished, Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold apd 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 





THD CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 


RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by on~ who 
cured himself, and sept tree on receiving post-paid 

re.ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MA\FAIK, 

rooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the sume pub‘isher, 
a Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 
War. 

“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charmirg.” 

How either sex may fascivate and gain the jove and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can posecss, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. Aqueer, exciting book, Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAY PRISUNTS. 


A new article, the “ Recherche” “Stationery Case "’ of 
elegant Perfumed Paper. Sample case by mail, 50 cta, 
Trade supplied. Send for Circular. 

4 KINS & CO., 36 Beekman street, N, ¥, 
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Pasmionanue ‘Tawor (to new customer, not from Fifth Avenuc)—‘ You'll excuse my asking, 
sir, but—a—you don't mean lo wear our clothes with Uvat lat?” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
American Pianos. 
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MAKING 63 FIRST PREMIUMS DURLNG THE PABST 
44 YEARS. 


WAREROOMS,'652 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK ; 


7 


%6 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON otf 


PRINCE &COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow IiLuse) 
|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. | 





tlo 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


A SAFE, 


CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 


For 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


j 
J NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. One package, 
pe postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 7 cts.; twelve do., 
48 cts. Bold by all druggists. 


ER & 00., 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 





610-610 
SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF'S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 

Warrnooms—452 BROOME STREET, wean Broap- 
WAY. 

PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. otf 


KALDENBERG & SON, who re- 
M ceived the Prize at Paris, and highest 
prize at the American In+titute, 1867, 
offer the FINEST stock of Meer. 
echaum Pipes and Holders at RE- 
DUCED PRI ES. Repairing, Boil- 
ing, &c. Monograms, Portraits, &c., 
cuttoorder. Send for circulars, 6 John street up- 
stairs, and 23 Wall street, corner Broad. Patrons up 
town, No. 7.7 Broadway (N. Y. Hotel). 
NB Every articlc warranted genuine and to color, 





A SPLENDID NEW BOOK. 


PARIS IN °67. 

A spicy wide-awake new book on Paris and the Expo- 
sition, during the past summer. Full of racy descrip- 
tions of all the adventures that a young American is 
sure to have among the Balls, Cafés, Gardens, Curiosi- 
ties, Hotels, Palaces, Boulevards, and Side Shows of the 
Great City. One of the bnghtest and sharpest books of 
the season, *,* Price $1 75. 

hay Beautifully bound—sold everywhcre—and sent 
by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW, NOVEL, 
very STRONG aod LIGHT, 
and do not cur! up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 


are intended for advertising 
ali kinds of business ; aleo 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, ete. 
Publishers of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc,, 
and Manufacturers of 
druggists’ articles, Yankee 
= notions, stationers’ poods, 
inks, et:., hardware, tools and implements, machines, 
anid new inventions, or specialties in any line of busi- 
nose, will find the Metal Edge Cards both effective and 
attractive. Supplied cither plain or printed. Send tor 
yess list. . M. SMITH, 4 Dey St., New York. 
to 





ANTED, AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE, This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
e'astic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.’”” Every second stitch can be cut, and atill the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address, SECOMB & CO,, Pittsburg, Pa., or 
Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise, Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

641-440 





Zconomy is Wealth! 


Vitty per cent. or more Saved on Dry-Goods of every 
description, Every package $1. Send for descriptive 
circular. SYMONDS & OO., 129 Chambers St. 

o 





NOW READY.—The new number of Franx 
Lesure's Bunaet or Fon, full of Comic Cuts, 
and Hvumorovs Lrrerature. The grand 

Sensational Pantomimic Trick of the season, 

‘‘OH, I'VE BOUGHT AN EARTHQUAKE.” 

Also, THE GRAND AUCTION ; or Uncle 

Sam Selling off his Old Business, and going 

into Real Estate. Likewise, the PRESI- 

DENTIAL CHASE—and the Last New Sen- 

sation, the BENNETT READINGS, &c., 

&c. For Sale by all News Agents. 















| United States. 


60 ée8, 
cen(s; Box of 120 Dragées, $1.25; Box of 240 Deagées, $2. 
M. WARD, SOUTHERLAND & CO., Drugglsts, 122 William Str: 
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fiusvic iivapién (to Pre-Raphaelite artist, who proposes to sketch some curious botanical 
specimens)—** Sure, 1 saw ye drawing here yisterday, and J cleared away the weeds so they won't 


bother ye.” 


- PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CQ., Editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
before the Patent Office for over Twenty Years, Their 
American and European Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
te sive in the world, Charges less than any other relia- 
ble agency. A Pamphlet, contaimng full instructions 
to inveniors, is sent gratis. 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 

Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New 
York. 643-550 


FLORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
At THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular. 





505 Broadway, New York. 


All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 44 miles south of Phila 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prictor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 

ter Hvenin ments,—Parlor 
Fire worker 25 cents. Mavic Amugementt.. Egyp- 
tian Mystery, 25 cents. Magic Cigar-Lighters, 25 cents. 
Parlor Lightning, 25 cents. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents, The Farlor Pistol, 65 cents. Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 cents. Explosive Spiders, 25 cents. Magic 
Cards, 30 cents. The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 
all kinds. Send orders to O, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 
sau street, N. Y. 638-41 


WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 
Werks & Porter, Boston, Proprieters. 626-770 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Iustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with In 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Two Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at cny time. 

In the February No. will be commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 
Bay" All subscriptions to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 

SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF OOD LIVE\. EXTRACT, 
ot Oil), not objectionable to the most Delicate Stomach. 
‘one EconoMICAL AND EFFICAciovus THAN Cop Liver OIL. 














Now in use in St. Luke’s, Bellevue, Bureau of Medicine 
Sjand Out-door Relief, Eclectic Medical College and Dispen- 


, Hommopathic Dispensary, &c., &c. Prices: Box of 
malto one and a half pints of the Oil, 75 


New York, Wholes:ic Agents for the 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH CAN BE PAID To EXPRESS COMPA.TY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Union Square, 
New York, tio 











POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 27 John st., near Nassau, and 
692 Broadway, near 4th St. Pipes and 
Holders cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send for 
wholesale or retail circular. Letter- 
Box 5846. N. B.—We disclaim all connection with 
ostentatious advertisers in the trade, o 


CLOVERINE, _ 


A Delightful Substitute for Benzine. 
AGENTS: 
W. HW. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York City. 


PROPRIETORS: 
of hcume B. ROTTON & C©O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3-04 








THE MODERN MIRACLE.—Fnawx Lesuzr’s 
Bupcetr or Foun--contains the Platform 
on which General Grant stands. 








JIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 


2 





With No. 129 is given away a m cent picture, 22 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEYS’ 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 

The Child Wife! 





‘To be Published shortly, in 
Frank Leslie's Uiustrated Mewspaper, 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL OF MODERN SOCIETY, 
entitled, 


THE CHILD WIFE: 
A TALE OF TWO WORLDS. 


Written expressly for 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
by the popular author, 
Captain Mayne Reid. 

With the number containing the 
OPENING CHAPTERS 
will be published a 


Magnificent Colored Engraving, 
entitled, 

THE FISHERMAN’S PRIDE, 
executed in England by 
WILLIAM DICKES, 
expressly for 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
This 
BEAUTIFUL WORK OF ART 
is superior to any production of the kind ever offered 





to the American public. e 
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